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man populations. Only original manuscripts, 
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sion or comment on material published in 
the Quarterly or elsewhere which contribute 
to the objectives of the Quarterly may be 
submitted for publication under “Brief Re- 
ports and Communications.” All contribu- 
tions will be judged by the editorial staff on 
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There are no geographical restrictions placed 
on the contents or contributors, but due to 
the difficulty of printing in more than one 
language, all communications will appear in 
English. Authors submitting manuscripts in 
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ing symbols for identification. 
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4. References. List references alphabetically 
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placing author’s name and date of publi- 
cation in parentheses (examples: Smith, 
1960; Smith and Jones, 1959; Smith et al., 
1958). Be sure that information contained 
in Reference List is complete.1 

5. Tables. Number tables consecutively, be- 
ginning with arabic numeral 1; type on 
separate pages and compose to fit type 
page 8” by 514”. Indicate footnotes to 
tables with an asterisk (*), dagger (t). 
and double dagger ({), in that order. 
Place table footnotes at end of table. In- 
dicate clearly table titles and column 
headings. 
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ings can be printed in limited quantity. 
Type and clearly mark legends for figures 
and plates on separate pages. 

7. Copyright. A copyright release should be 
obtained from the author for any quoted 
matter more than ten printed lines long, 
or for shorter quotations if summative 
and significant. 

8. Proofs. Galleys will be sent to author for 
his correction, with reprint orders. Fifty 
reprints are supplied free to each author. 


1For detailed discussion of referencing style, 
see Style Manual for Biological Journals, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Form and Style of 
the Conference of Biological Editors, published 
for the CBE by the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences, 2000 P Street NW, Washington 
6, D.C. ($3.00). 
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People in Figures: 


SOVIET POPULATION TRENDS* 


MICHAEL Roort 


Senior Social Science Analyst 
Library of Congress 


Some results of the latest census in the 1960, deals essentially, and not too in- 
world’s third most populous country _ telligibly, with labor force and occupa- 
have now been published. Though in- __ tions. 
complete, their analysis is of great inter- Meanwhile, summaries of a few local 
est, and the implications often highly re- —_ census results—comparable more or less 
vealing. to the data reported for the country as 
The census of the USSR was taken on a whole—have appeared in republican 
15 January 1959, and the first results of | newspapers, and various kinds of frag- 
the census were announced on 10 May’ mentary information have been an- 
1959, reporting the total, urban, and nounced in a multiplicity of Soviet 
rural population, by administrative sub- _ sources. It is planned to publish the re- 
divisions of the country, as well as the sults of the 1959 census in some detail, 
population of cities with 50,000 or more _— but what exactly will be released, and 
inhabitants and selected smaller urban when, is unknown. 
places of administrative significance. The 1959 census was patterned on the 
The second results were released on 4 — (last) census of 1939. There were minor 
February 1960, cast in such a form as to changes in the ordering and wording of 
publicize the educational attainment of the fifteen questions, but these need not 
the population, the distribution of popu- _ concern us here.! Judging by the general 
lation by ethnic-national groups, and the ; 
age-sex composition. A third summary 1 Fifteen questions were asked in the 1959 cen- 


‘ sus: (1) relationship to the head of the family; 
of census results, released in December (2) permanently resident; (3) temporarily resi- 


dent; (4) sex; (5) age; (6) married at present 

*Reprinted from Survey, No. 37, July-Septem- or not; (7) nationality; (8) native tongue; (9) 
ber 1961. citizenship; (10) educational attainment; (11) 
+The author is indebted to Naum fasny and name of educational institution, if currently en- 
Lydia Kulchycka for commenting on this manu- rolled; (12) | me of work; (13) occupation; 
script. (14) means of livelihood if without occupation; 
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criteria, it seems likely that the 1959 cen- 
sus may have been a more full and com- 
prehensive accounting. For example, 
more time and care was devoted to its 
planning. The political environment 
was also different: in 1939 the popula- 
tion census followed political purges 
and the suppression—on questionable 
grounds — of the 1937 census; in 1959 
internal affairs were much more settled. 

The Soviet censuses of both 1939 and 
1959 stand out in striking contrast to 
those of other countries in certain re- 
spects. For example, in the Soviet census 
of 1939 about one-third more time per 
capita was spent on field work than in 
the United States census of 1940;? this 
intensive emphasis on field work in So- 
viet censuses is undoubtedly due to the 
special procedures not normally found in 
censuses of other countries. For exam- 
ple, there is the three-visitation proce- 
dure: first, the enumerator assesses in a 
general way the district he is to cover, 
including a preliminary tabulation of the 
number of inhabitants and the sched- 
uling of appointments with persons who 
may be hard to reach on the date of the 
actual census; second, the full-scale enu- 
meration occurs; and, third, a kind of 
post-enumeration is carried out by a 
group of officials, including a prominent 
official of the local urban or rural au- 
thority. Theoretically, at least, the post- 
enumeration check is supposed to cover 
100 per cent of the enumerated popula- 
tion; in fact it is highly unlikely to be so 
complete. However, if a spot-check of 
the enumerator’s work reveals errors, the 


and (15) social group (workers; employee; col- 
lective farmer; handicraftsman, member of co- 
operative; individual farmer; handicraftsman, 
not member of co-operative; indiViduals in 
liberal professions; clergy) . 

2This is the finding of Morris Ullman of the 
US. Bureau of the Census, on the basis of a 
thorough investigation of the methodology of 
the 1939 Soviet population census. 


particular enumerator’s work would be 
thoroughly reviewed, and any pattern 
of intentional mistakes would certainly 
be viewed as a serious offense. 

Another interesting characteristic of 
recent Soviet censuses is the requirement 
that the information be obtained from 
the individual himself, rather than sec- 
ond-hand, and—other things being equal 
—this should make for a more accurate 
count. Exceptions to this rule are said 
to be limited to persons who are unavail- 
able, clearly incompetent, or unable to 
respond to the census questions, such as 
absentees, small children, and sick per- 
sons. 


Many aspects of the first announce- 
ment of Soviet census results have been 
analyzed in detail in various Western 
sources, and therefore only supplemen- 
tary remarks seem in order here.* First, 
there is still some confusion concerning 
the prewar size of the Soviet population. 


In the first postwar Soviet statistical 
handbook it was claimed that the prewar 
figure of 191,700,000 referred to 1940; 
the incorrectness of this attribution was 
discovered in the West, and in the latest 
census reports the earlier figure is cor- 
rectly attributed to 1939. However, it 
has now been revised downward, to 
190,700,000, without explanation, al- 
though the difference can probably be 
traced to revised estimates of the size of 
the population in territories annexed by 
the USSR. 

Second, too little attention has been 


8 An early analysis of Soviet census returns was 
prepared by Warren W. Eason (“The Soviet 
Population Today,” Foreign Affairs, July 1959) . 
An impressively well-rounded study has been 
made by John F. Kantner of the Population 
Council (‘The Population of the Soviet Union,’ 
Comparisons of the United States and Soviet 
Economies, U.S. Congress, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Part I, 1959, pp. 31-71.) See also Michael 
Roof, “The Russian Population Enigma Recon- 
sidered,” and Galina Selegen, “The First R 
of the Soviet Census of 1959,” in Population 
Studies, July 1960. 
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given to the fact, evident since 1957, that 
—while Western analysts in 1950 accept- 
ed the Soviet statement that the USSR’s 
population was about 200,000,000—the 
Soviet authorities had direct data show- 
ing the population to be only about 
180,000,000 in 1950. 

Third, it is also significant that the 
official Soviet estimate for April 1956 of 
200,200,000 inhabitants is quite compati- 
ble with the results of the January 1959 
census. It is a credit to Soviet statisticians 
that, despite the chaos created by the 
second world war and its aftermath, they 
were able on the basis of current statistics 
to come up with such an accurate esti- 
mate of the total population in 1956, 17 
years after their last census. In recent 
Soviet statistical handbooks all yearly 
figures showing the natural increase of 
population (i.e., excess of births over 
deaths) have been revised backward to 
1950, presumably taking the 1959 census 
result as a starting point. These revi- 
sions imply an error in the 1956 official 
estimate of only 1,000,000, if allowance 
is made for emigration from the USSR 
in 1956-59. 


The 1959 census revealed a population 
of 208,827,000, a figure far below earlier 
Western expectations and one which re- 
flects very heavy war-produced popula- 
tion losses running to several tens of 
millions. The census also indicates that 
the USSR had in 1959 about 100,000,000 
persons in places classified as urban or 
urban-type settlements. Comparisons of 
the 1959 census data with the 1956 data 
from Soviet current statistics has gener- 
ated some skepticism concerning the ac- 
curacy of the estimated urban popula- 
tion in 1956 of 87,000,000; i.e., the 1956- 
59 rate of growth is thought to be too 
large. The data available at present—in 
particular, the statistics on non-agricul- 
tural employment which, in the Soviet 


Union, shows a high degree of correla- 
tion with urban population changes— 
would rather indicate that the estimate 
of urban population for 1956, like the 
estimate of the total population for the 
same year, was probably highly accurate.* 

The period 1939 to 1959 witnessed a 
net growth of urban population of 39,- 
400,000, while the rural population sus- 
tained a net loss of 21,000,000. In newly 
released estimates by Soviet statisticians, 
8,000,000 of the urban growth is attrib- 
uted to natural increase of the urban 
population, 7,000,000 to the reclassifica- 
tion of former rural places,5 and 24- 
25,000,000 to net rural-to-urban migra- 
tion. The implied natural increase of the 
rural population is 10-11,000,000, but, of 
course, the loss of 31-32,000,000 to ur- 
ban communities more than wiped out 
this natural increase (as was true, 
though on a lesser scale, in the period 
1926-39). 

The redistribution of the Soviet pop- 
ulation in the intercensal period has 
been subjected to careful scrutiny in 
Western sources. Gross population 


4The accuracy of the 1956 urban population 
count has also been defended, indirectly, by De- 
mitri Shimkin, “Demographic Changes and Socio- 
Economic Forces within the Soviet Union, 1939- 
1959,” Milbank Memorial Fund, 1960. 

5Lorimer (The Population of the Soviet Un- 
ion, 1946, pp. 147 and 149) apparently inter- 
preted this concept erroneously in analyzing 
changes between 1926 and 1939. It can be dem- 
onstrated that in dividing up the components of 
urban and rural population change a residual 
method was used by Soviet statisticians which 
implies that the population of “reclassified” 
places must refer to the date of their reclassifica- 
tion, i.e., their subsequent natural increase and 
migratory gain or loss is included under the in- 
dependent categories of “natural increase” and 
“migration,” and not as Lorimer assumed. 

6M. K. Roof and F. A. Leedy, “Population Re- 
distribution in the Soviet Union, 1939-1956,” The 
Geographical Review, No. 2, 1959. A. J. Newth, 
“Two Notes on Population,” Soviet Studies, July 
1959. Demitri Shimkin, op. cit. M. K. Roof, “Re- 
cent Trends in Soviet Internal Migration Poli- 
cies,” REMP Bulletin esearch for 
European Migration ), January- 
1960. Selegen, op. cit. 
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shifts during and since the war were mas- 
sive and involved many millions of peo- 
ples; in this sense, the net redistribution 
among regions appears relatively small. 
However, when one considers the urban 
and rural populations of different re- 
gions separately, it becomes clear that 
substantial net redistribution has oc- 
curred—shifts away from the north, 
west, and southern regions and towards 
the Urals and the east. Most important, 
such comparisons make clear that differ- 
ential rates of industrialization and ur- 
banization have in the last two decades, 
as during the 1930’s, been major determi- 
nants of the direction and intensity of 
population redistribution in the Soviet 
Union. 


EDUCATIONAL DATA 


The data on educational attainment 
are impressive in terms of what the re- 
gime has been able to achieve in the way 
of expanding educational training and 


facilities as compared with 1939. Other 
comparisons, however, reveal a quite dif- 
ferent picture. For example, per capita 
levels of educational attainment in the 
Soviet Union do not approach 1959 rates 
in the United States, no matter at what 
level the comparison is made,’ and—So- 
viet propaganda notwithstanding — this 
holds true still more for women than for 
men, with a single exception. 

It is also revealing that in 1959 there 
were 3,778,000 persons with completed 
higher education, 1,933,000 men and 
1,845,000 women—but for a different 
reason. When these data are compared 
with statistics in Soviet handbooks show- 
ing employment in the civilian economy, 
two significant implications emerge. 


7 This refers to the levels of educational attain- 
ment. However, both in terms of annual gradu- 
ations and of the total stock of such persons, the 
USSR is well ahead of the United States with re- 
gard to engineers and doctors. 


First, the proportion of women with 
higher degrees who are not employed in 
civilian economy is quite low (reflecting 
the labor-force squeeze)—only about 12 
per cent as compared with about one- 
third before the war, in 1937. Second, 
on the assumption that the proportion 
of males not employed at all (i.e., retired, 
etc.) would hardly be less than an arbi- 
trary one-half of the female rate (this 
assumption can be partly supported on 
the basis of other reasoning), it appears 
that approximately 350,000 male college 
graduates are not employed in the civil- 
ian economy.’ This group consists al- 
most entirely of specialists attached di- 
rectly to, or associated with, Soviet mili- 
tary activities, ranging from high-pow- 
ered research on rockets and missiles to 
teaching in military academies. 
Another striking thing about the So- 
viet educational figures is the increased 
role of women in education since 1939. 
Below the level of completed higher edu- 
cation there is now a substantial pre- 
dominance of females, and even at the 
level of completed higher education the 
ratio of men to women is roughly equal. 
But significant urban-rural and regional 
differences still prevail in educational 
opportunities as a result of the unequal 
geographical distribution of institutions 
and restrictive quotas on certain ethnic 
groups; in many areas, such as Central 
Asia, local customs which inhibit school 
attendance still operate to some extent. 


8Soviet sources report minor deficiencies in the 
annual registration of college graduates employed 
in the civilian economy which should not be ex- 
aggerated (few countries have such a fine record- 
keeping system on this segment of the labor 
force). The estimate of 350,000 male college 
graduates not employed in the civilian economy 
attempts to allow for 50,000 male college gradu- 
ates incorrectly reported in the employment data 
as well as for transitional unempl-yment (a 
month’s vacation is permitted between gradua- 
tion and reporting for work) , and for post-grad- 
uate study by a very small number of college 
graduates. 
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ETHNIC DATA 


In the 1926 Soviet census ethnic group 
was defined as narodnost, or ethnic group 
in terms of origin; in 1939 a more sub- 
jective criterion was substituted, the con- 
cept of natsionalnost, and the individual 
was asked, “To what ethnic group do you 
consider yourself to belong?” While the 
USSR’s total population increased by 
only 16 per cent 1926-39, the Russian 
population grew by 27 per cent, and this 
disparity reflects in great part the shift- 
ing of ethnic identity in favor of the Rus- 
sians. Many analysts expected a signifi- 
cant shift in the period 1939-59 as a re- 
sult of assimilation of non-Russians into 
the Russian group, although on a lower 
scale than 1926-39, since it was known 
in advance of the 1959 census that the 
same concept would be employed as in 
1939. The present author, for one, was 
surprised that the group who considered 
themselves Russians did not increase 
more than the census actually shows;® be 
that as it may, there is a relative com- 
parability of concepts between the 1939 
and 1959 censuses, whereas this was not 
true between (a) the 1897 and 1926 cen- 
suses, or (b) the 1926 and 1939 censuses. 

In terms of intercensal changes in eth- 
nic identification, it is difficult to make 
numerical comparisons between 1939 
and 1959, despite the comparability of 
concepts. Ethnic information for the old 
territory was never fully reported, al- 
though the unreported groups were a 
relatively insignificant proportion of the 
total: population of the old territory. 


An event, perhaps unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Russian demography, has just occurred. 
Revised census data indicate a decrease in the 
number of Russians counted in the 1959 census 
by 400,000, although the total population re- 
mains constant. The decrease in the Russians is 
made up by an exactly comparable increase of 
Ukrainians, Belorussians. and Kazakhs. Presum- 
ably, this is a reclassification of persons of mixed 
ethnic strains. 


Much more serious is the fact that—as 
acknowledged by Soviet officials—the 
data on ethnic composition in the terri- 
tories annexed by the USSR in the peri- 
od 1939-46 are in part unreliable. Among 
the groups for which it is difficult to get 
reliable prewar information are the 
Jews, Germans, and Poles in the annexed 
areas (not to mention the Germans and 
Poles from outside the annexed areas 
who were deported to the USSR and sur- 
vived to 1959); and, as a reciprocal aspect 
of this problem, the number of Russians, 
Ukrainians, and Belorussians in the an- 
nexed areas. From the point of view of 
the population in the annexed territo- 
ries, these data deficiencies are serious; 
but from the point of view of the over- 
all ethnic composition of the Soviet pop- 
ulation they are not important, since the 
population of the annexed territories 
constitutes but a fraction of the total 
USSR population. 


The over-all ethnic structure of Soviet 
population has not changed appreciably 
in the last intercensal period. Russians 
still constitute somewhat more than half 
the total population of the country (in- 
creasing from 53 to 55 per cent), and, 
together with Ukrainians and Belorus- 
sians, the three leading Slavic groups 
form a preponderant proportion—76 per 
cent—of the total. Jews were unique in 
suffering losses approaching total exter- 
mination in the occupied regions of the 
USSR; but Estonians, Belorussians, and 
Ukrainians also experienced severe 
losses, On the other hand, one should 
notice the tremendous population ex- 
plosion among the peoples inhabiting 
Kazakhstan, Central Asia (Uzbek, Turk- 
men, Kirgiz, Tajik, and Karakalpak) , 
and the Transcaucasus (Azerbaijani, 
Armenians, and Georgians). These rela- 
tive gains are due in part to the high 
postwar natural increase (excess of births 
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over deaths) , and in part, apparently, to 
less deep involvement in the war. The 
application of basic sanitary practices, 
and somewhat easier access to modern 
medicine and medical facilities, have 
brought the crude death rates in Soviet 
Central Asia down to an all-time low, 
while the birth rates remain extremely 
high. This is the “population explosion” 
in its classic sense. 

The second and related way of view- 
ing the ethnic data is to consider the 
ethnic composition of the population in 
different geographic regions of the Soviet 
Union. Here, in addition to the uncer- 
tainty which surrounds certain portions 
of the acquired territories, primarily in 
the west, we have to rely on scattered and 
inadequate statistics for the various ter- 
ritorial subdivisions within the pre-1939 
boundaries of the USSR. But, again, 
the problem is not insoluble, for the data 
have been ingeniously pieced together 
(though not yet published) by Allen Het- 
manek. On the other hand, for 1959 
more information of this kind has al- 
ready been published than was ever made 
available from the 1939 census. 

In terms of the ethnic composition of 
different territorial subdivisions, there 
are a number of interesting trends. The 
basic trend is towards the dispersal of 
ethnic groups spatially and the break- 
down of formerly compact ethnic settle- 
ment areas. For example, the proportion 
of Ukrainians in the USSR who live out- 
side the territorial limits of the Ukrain- 
ian Republic is far greater today than in 
1939; the same thing holds true for other 
seading groups, including, notably, the 
Russians (in Kazakhstan, Russians now 
outnumber the native Kazakhs by 1,300,- 
000) and Belorussians. This trend tends 
to become more marked in combination 
with industrialization, improved trans- 
portation facilities, etc. it is, however, 
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often thwarted, or even reversed, where 
there are forcible displacements of peo- 
ples or interruptions of the normal proc- 
esses of industrialization. 

Leading exceptions to the trend to- 
wards dispersal are the Latvians and Es- 
torians, who have tended to become 
concentrated in the Baltic area. This is 
largely the product of a return move- 
ment of Russianized Balts as an aspect 
of Soviet policy to maintain control of 
this strategic area; it may also in part 
reflect the continued desire of these peo- 
ples to emphasize the distinctness of their 
ethnic identity. 

Ethnic data on the Armenians must be 
considered separately, for in the inter- 
censal period there was an influx of some 
100,000 Armenians into the USSR from 
France, England, the United States, and 
other countries. The position of the Ar- 
menians in the USSR is also unusual in 
that only about half of the Armenians in 
the country are located within the terri- 
torial limits of the Republic bearing 
their name; other major concentrations 
of Armenians are in the neighboring 
Transcaucasian republics of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan. 

The situation of the Jews is still more 
atypical. In the pre-revolutionary period 
the Jews were concentrated in the “pale 
of settlement” in the westernmost regions 
of the former Russian Empire. The cen- 
suses of 1926 and 1939 revealed the 
breakdown of this settlement area and 
important migratory flows into central 
Russia. This movement became a tor- 
rent in the face of Hitler’s armies, and 
today there are important colonies of 
Soviet Jews throughout Asia, despite the 
continued failure of the experiment to 
make Birobijan, in the Soviet Far East, 
a major settlement area for the Soviet 
Jews. Thus, unlike other leading ethnic 
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groups in the USSR, Soviet Jews are 
widely dispersed among different geo- 
graphical regions. 


AGE-SEX DATA 


The age-sex composition of the popu- 
lation at the time of the 1959 census is 
reported in the second census announce- 
ment. Neither in connection with the 
1939 census reports, nor in the new cen- 
sus summaries, is there direct informa- 
tion on the cross-tabulation of popula- 
tion by age and by sex in 1939, although 
the new census releases contain an esti- 
mated distribution of the 1939 popula- 
tion by age and the estimated total num- 
ber (i.e., not by specific age groups) of 
men and women. Fortunately, by use of 
indirect means, Western students have 
pieced together an age-by-sex distribu- 
tion of the 1939 population which is 
probably only slightly inferior to the in- 
formation which the Soviet government 
possesses and, for reasons inexplicable, 
continues to suppress. This information 
is critical for studying many aspects of 
the intercensal trends in Soviet popula- 
tion. 

Let us compare the “expected” popu- 
lation in 1949 (derived by projecting the 
1939 age-sex composition forward ten 
years) with the “actual” population in 
1949 (derived by projecting the 1959 age- 
sex composition backward ten years). In 
this way an idea can be formed of the 
scope and characteristics of excess pop- 
ulation losses during and immediately 
following the second world war. The 
details of these computations will not be 
presented here, but the general conclu- 
sions are pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion. The population alive before the 
war (ie., in 1939) seems to have suffered 
excess population losses from all causes 
(emigration, direct military and civilian 
casualties, losses from hardships associ- 


ated directly or only indirectly, if at all, 
with the war, as in the case of deaths in 
Soviet forced labor camps) of roughly 
25,000,000, consisting of 20,000,000 men 
and 5,000,000 women. The population 
ages 0-9 (born after 1939), furthermore, 
was in 1949 some 13-15,000,000 lower 
than could be reasonably expected in the 
absence of the war and attendant calami- 
ties. Thus, excess losses amount to the 
staggering total of (very) approximately 
40,000,000. 

These results differ from earlier, pre- 
censal expectations in three important 
respects: (1) The total of excess losses is 
roughly 50 per cent higher than gener- 
ally anticipated. (2) The degree by which 
male losses ages 10 and above in 1949, 
considered as a whole, exceed the losses 
of females is far greater than anticipated 
(in fact, the discrepancy in male losses 
is nearly sufficient to account for the to- 
tal discrepancy in losses). (3) The fact 
that male losses were spread fairly evenly 
over each five-year age group, ages 20-49, 
in 1945 is surprising; it had been as- 
sumed that male losses would be heavily 
concentrated on the center of the 
“prime” (ages 20-39) military ages in 
1945. 

If we were to draw a ‘hypothetical’ 
population pyramid, as it is called, on 
graph paper, with millions plotted on 
the horizontal axis and with the ages of 
the population by five-year groups plot- 
ted on the vertical axis, an almost per- 
fectly symmetrical triangle would be out- 
lined. The number of males, shown on 
the left half of the diagram, would near- 
ly equal the females, shown on the right; 
and the successive gradations of the pop- 
ulation by age would form a straight 
line from the lowest to the highest ages. 
The Soviet population in 1939 merely 
approached the symmetry of this tri- 
angle, for it bore the visible imprint of 
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birth deficits and/or excess mortality as- 
sociated with the first world war, the 
Civil War, famine, and collectivization. 
In 1959, however, the population pyra- 
mid is still more grossly distorted; there 
are not only serious irregularities from 
age to age, but the upper portion of the 
pyramid is markedly skewed to the right, 
reflecting a predominance of women 
over men of 20,000,000 in ages above 30. 
(See Fig. 1.) 

Among the most marked irregularities 
in the gradation of Soviet population by 
age in 1959 is the deficit of boys and girls 
ages 10-14 and 15-19. These deficits, of 
course, are the product of the great de- 
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age population. 


cline in fertility and of excess infant and 
child mortality during and immediately 
following the war. In recent years, and 
in the immediate future, these irregu- 
larities have influenced and will con- 
tinue to influence the annual number of 
entrants into the Soviet labor force, the 
prime military ages, the child-bearing 
ages, and the total size of the working- 


The legal age for entering the labor 
force in the USSR is sixteen (although 
certain exceptions are permissible, espe- 
cially in rural areas). The new data in- 
dicate that the average annual number 
of youths reaching sixteen in the period 
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SOURCE: MICHAEL ROOF, "RESULTS OF THE 1959 CENSUS OF THE ussr,” 
ANNUAL MEETING, POPULATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA MAY 5-6, 196I. 
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Office of Population Research, Princeton University 
Figure 1. USSR Population Pyramid. 
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1951-55 was 4,100,000; these were born 
during the peak fertility years of 1934- 
38. In the period 1956-59 (survivors of 
1939-42 births) the figure declined by 10 
per cent; during the one year 1960, the 
16-year-olds numbered only ca. 1,700,000, 
or less than the 1951-55 average by nearly 
60 per cent. Additional single year-of- 
age information is not available, but, ac- 
cording to the census groupings, the 
average annual number reaching 16 in 
the period 1961-64 will be 3,100,000— 
considerably above the level of 1960, but 
still far below the 1951-55 level. Prob- 
ably not until 1966 will the average an- 
nual number of entrants into the labor 
force exceed the average of 1951-55. 


The economic significance of these ir- 
regularities in the population structure 
has already caused major modifications 
in Soviet manpower policies; in particu- 
lar, efforts have been made to spread 
their effects as much as possible by ma- 
nipulating educational policies in such 
a way as to minimize full-time educa- 
tional opportunities and to maximize 
labor-force participation. 

These comparisons were derived from 
an examination of the reported age com- 
position of the 1959 population. Other 
comparisons can be drawn with little loss 
of accuracy by projecting the 1959 data 
on different segments of the population 
backward to 1950 (by adding mortality 
1950-58), and forward to 1975 (by sub- 
tracting mortality 1958-75).1° 

The male population aged 20-34 is 
often regarded as the backbone of a coun- 
try’s military manpower capability. 
Whether we consider the population 
ages 20-24, 20-29, or 20-34, the new data 
indicate that the USSR’s peak of military 
capability in the postwar period, purely 

10 The author is indebted to Mr. James Brack- 


ett, U.S. Bureau of Census, for permission to use 
his estimates in the above calculations. 


from the point of view of human effec- 
tives, was reached in 1960-61, when— 
significantly enough—major reductions 
of the armed forces were announced. In 
part these reductions were certainly due 
to the changed nature of modern war- 
fare, large armies being more expensive 
and less necessary than they used to be; 
but the timing of these cuts was also part 
of the general effort to free manpower 
for the civilian economy. 


In the future the male population 
aged 20-34 will decline continuously, 
reaching a level of 11 per cent below the 
1961 peak by approximately 1968. There- 
after a modest increase can be expected, 
but the 1961 peak will not be reached 
even by 1975. 

The principal ages of parenthood, 
again, are 20 to 34. Since the number of 
men and women in these age groups is 
approximately equal, the trends indi- 
cated for prime military ages also apply 
to the main child-bearing ages. Other 
things being equal, the population struc- 
ture will lead to declines in fertility. It 
is not generally recognized that the fer- 
tility of Soviet women—when measured 
as the ratio of women in the child-bear- 
ing ages to the reported number of births 
—is at present about one-third lower 
than the fertility of women in the United 
States; most people still retain the out- 
moded picture of the Russian peasant as 
having a large family. Even specialists 
who are aware of the fact that Soviet 
women’s fertility is lower than in the 
United States, frequently attribute this 
to the imbalance of the sexes caused by 
the USSR’s incomparably greater losses 
of males in the war (United States losses 
totalled 300,000 men; Soviet military 
losses probably numbered 7-10,000,000) . 
However, the facts do not support this 
point of view. When measured as the 
ratio of men in the relevant ages to the 
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reported number of births, the fertility of 
Soviet men is one-quarter lower than the 
fertility of US males. 

Given the catastrophic decline in the 
average size of the contingent entering 
the working ages (in the USSR, working 
ages consist of males aged 16-59 and 
females aged 16-54) in the late fifties and 
early sixties, it was earlier expected by 
Western analysts that there would be a 
substantial decline in the working-age 
population in 1961-62. This is not so. 
In April this year additional (fragmen- 
tary) data became available which sug- 
gest that the post-war peak in the work- 
ing-age population may have been 
reached around 1958, that there was only 
a modest decline (half a million or so) 
1958-60, and that the trend was reversed 
by 1961. 

The differences in the computed size 
of the working-age population during 
1958-61 are too small to be regarded as 
having statistical validity. They are un- 
doubtedly correct, however, with regard 
to the general trend: surprisingly enough, 
the decline in the working-age popula- 
tion seems to be a thing of the past rather 
than of the future. By chance, during 
the years when the entering contingents 
were at such a low ebb, the deficit of 
youths was compensated by relatively 
large increases in the adult population 
of working age. 

While the decrease was not substan- 
tial, we observe a truly remarkable reduc- 
tion in the rate of growth. In 1951-55 
the working-age population increased by 
10 per cent; in 1956-60, by only 1.5 per 
cent. This situation would have had still 
more ominous implications for the Soviet 
economy were it not for the sex compo- 
sition of the observed (slight) increase of 
1,800,000 in the working ages during 
1956-60. While females of working ages 
declined by 700,000, of more direct con- 


sequence for the labor force was an in- 
crease of males by 2,500,000. 

In the period of the current seven-year 
plan, that is 1959-65, the data from the 
census indicate a net increase in the work- 
ing-age population of only 4,300,000, or 
only one-third of the increment of 13,- 
400,000 in the preceding seven years. 
There is abundant evidence that the So- 
viet government is aware of the serious- 
ness of this striking reduction in rate of 
growth, for in recent years drastic meas- 
ures have been taken to enlarge the pro- 
portion of the working-age population 
who are actually employed, to drain off 
pockets of unemployment (especially in 
western cities), to draw on marginal 
groups (youths, old people and women), 
and to reallocate manpower from less to 
more essential segments of the econ- 
omy.!! 

The number of youths permitted to 
study full time in higher educational in- 
stitutions, for example, has been altered 
downward,'* and meanwhile there is evi- 
dence of the inclusion in the worker- 
employee category of students who work 
a few days a week under the new school 
reform of 1958. Military forces were re- 
ported to have been reduced in 1960-61 
by 1,200,000. 

It is difficult to decide whether the re- 
cent modest increases in the proportion 


11]f we utilize, instead of the conventional So- 
viet working-age population groups (males 
16-59, females 16-54), for example, the age 
groups 15-59 for both men and women, the labor 
supply situation is more favorable. Using these 
age groups as an index, the net increase in the 
able-bodied population in the seven-year period 
1952-58 was 11,600,000 and in the seven-year 
period 1959-65 8,500,000. This illustrates the pos- 
sibilities open to the Soviet government for pull- 
ing marginal groups ito the labor force when 
needed. 


12In recent years the trend in full-time en- 
rollment in higher educational institutions has 
been relatively stable. In 1960, however, if we 
exclude evening and correspondence students, 
the trend seems in the process of being reversed 
on a modest scale. 
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of women among virtually all branches 
of the national economy in the worker- 
employee category (industry, transporta- 
tion, etc.) are due to any real change in 
the participation rates of women in the 
labor force. It does seem convincing, 
however, that Soviet officials can scarcely 
fear a labor shortage, given the efforts to 
reduce the number of working pension- 
ers,’* and the still more important con- 
version of millions of workers and em- 
ployees to a shorter work-week. In con- 
nection with the latter, however, the 
critical observer might well keep in mind 
the British and American studies during 
the war which showed the inefficiencies 
of an excessively long work-week and the 
increased production which often oc- 
curred when working hours were re- 
duced. 


Many Western observers (including 
the present writer) have attempted to 
compare assumed changes in the work- 
ing-age population with the planned goal 
of increasing workers and employees by 
11,900,000 by 1965. Such comparisons, it 
now seems, are not too meaningful. 
First, we do not know the volume of un- 
employed and other labor reserves which 
were untapped during the seven years 
preceding the initiation of the current 
plan, although scattered evidence sug- 
gests that it was considerable. Second, 
the coverage of the worker and employee 
category has in recent years been expand- 
ed in at least two major ways, making 
comparisons with earlier data difficult: 
(a) of greatest importance is the, in a 
sense, artificial inflation of this category 
by the inclusion as a result of a state de- 


13In the late nineteen-fifties, a period of labor 
surplus, as indicated above, the USSR reduced 
greatly the proportion of pensioners who were 
both receiving pensions and working. Recently 
Khrushchev has come out very strongly for the 
re-employment of pensioners in productive work, 
without loss of pension. 


cree of several million persons as “work- 
ers and employees” who a year or so 
earlier were considered “collective farm- 
ers”; (b) also of significance is a similar 
inclusion in “workers and employees” of 
some 1,400,000 persons formerly listed 
separately as “members of productive co- 
operatives.” 

No conclusive answer can yet be given 
concerning the probable success or fail- 
ure of the Soviet government in coping 
with the manpower pinch during the 
seven-year plan period. The data seem 
to indicate that the lowest point was 
reached during 1958-60 when, interest- 
ingly enough, above-plan increments of 
workers and employees were achieved 
(apart from the artificial increases men- 
tioned above). The labor supply situa- 
tion, as indicated by the data on work- 
ing-age population, should become more 
favorable each year from now until the 
end of the seven-year plan period. Final- 
ly, one should never forget that labor- 
force shortages are, except in extreme 
situations, relative in nature, particular- 
ly in a country like the USSR, where the 
government has the possibility of tightly 
controlling the allocation and re-alloca- 
tion of labor, and where decisions can be 
made to sacrifice one segment of the econ- 
omy for the benefit of another. 

Rather than a labor supply problem, 
the Soviet government seems to be facing 
the critical problem of achieving a mas- 
sive geographical redistribution of the 
labor force away from the overpopulated 
western regions where large labor sur- 
pluses exist in many large cities as well 
as in the countryside, to the new centers 
of industrialization in the east. This 
problem has recently been widely dis- 
cussed in the Soviet press and journals, 
and radical changes may be expected in 
the near future in labor-force policies, 
particularly in regard to recruitment and 
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to control over turnover among special- 
ists and others." 


CONCLUSION 


Although the information supplied by 
the Soviet authorities is still somewhat 
lacking in clarity and totally deficient in 
critical detail, some of the Soviet popula- 
tion trends are clearly visible, and the 
data provide important clues to future 
developments, 

Recent rates of Soviet population 
growth are quite high, and if they remain 
constant in the future, the USSR’s pop- 
ulation will double in 35-40 years. It 
seems likely that even during the next 
decade the rate of industrialization and 
urbanization will slow down appreciably, 
although continued substantial shifts of 
population and labor force from rural-to- 
urban as weil as from urban-to-urban 
areas may be expected. A leading feature 
of future population trends in the USSR 
is likely to be a still more extensive move- 
ment of peoples to Kazakhstan, Central 
Asia, Siberia, and the Far East. 

The Soviet Union’s population is char- 
acterized not only by a diversity of peo- 
ples; these peoples often have markedly 
different rates of natural increase (excess 
of births over deaths). As compared with 
average annual increases of 17-18 per 
1,000 inhabitants for the USSR as a 
whole, for example, the natural increase 
of the Estonians is only about 5 per 1,000 
inhabitants, while the rate is 33 per 1,000 
for the Azerbaijani. If these disparities 


14 This problem has received widespread atten- 
tion in the Soviet press during the last year, and 
fantastic estimates of the gross population shifts 
which seem imminent have come from no less 
than the eminent Soviet economist, Sonin. 
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were to continue in the future, the Es- 
tonian population would require 80 years 
to double; the Azerbaijani would double 
in 25 years! Numerous other differences 
could be cited. However, it should be 
kept in mind that it is not these rela- 
tively small! groups which will determine 
the future ethnic structure of the USSR, 
but the mortality and natality rates of 
the three predominant groups—the Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, and Belorussians. 

The educational reform of 1958 will 
probably slow down—in the short run 
at least—the rate of growth of higher 
education graduates, and the quality of 
educational training will be markedly 
changed. In the long run, however, the 
Soviet government will undoubtedly 
again provide the basis for a rapid ex- 
pansion of higher and secondary educa- 
tion, although it seems that some of the 
qualitative revisions associated with the 
reform (such as production training in 
the lower grades) may become more or 
less permanent aspects of Soviet educa- 
tion. 

During the past decade the age-sex 
structure of the Soviet population has 
tended each year to become more “nor- 
mal” from the point of view of its age 
and sex composition. Nevertheless, a 
quarter of a century will be required be- 
fore the excessive imbalance in the sex 
ratio of the population aged 32 and 
above can become “normal” (modest ex- 
cess of females). The severely depleted 
cohorts of 1941-48, on the other hand, 
have already entered the child-producing 
ages and their reduced numbers will con- 
tinue to influence child-bearing in Rus- 
sia until well beyond the third quarter 
of the century. 
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STERILIZATION IN JAPAN 


E HE ATTITUDE of the Japanese Govern- 
ment toward sterilization differs from 
that toward induced abortion. Control 
is likely to be stricter over the former 
than the latter, except in cases where 
sterilization is performed for “eugenic” 
reasons. 

Under the Eugenic Protection Law, 
passed in 1948 for eugenic reasons and 
to protect the life and health of the 
mother, both sterilization and induced 
abortion are permitted in cases where 
either the mother or father has a heredi- 
tary disease, psychosis or leprosy. Rela- 
tives within the fourth degree of consan- 
guinity suffering from the former two 
also constitute legal grounds for either 
abortion or sterilization. In addition, 
both are permitted when pregnancy 
threatens the life of the mother. These 
provisions involve rather clear-cut medi- 
cal grounds about which there is little 
ambiguity. 

Induced abortion is further permitted 
in the case of “a mother whose health 
may be affected seriously . . . by delivery 
from the physical or economic view- 
point.”! For sterilization, the law does 
not explicitly prescribe an “economic” 
basis, but latitude and ambiguity in the 


*I want to express my appreciation to the 
Population Council of New York for making 
available the services of Mrs. Dorothy Nortman, 
who reviewed the analysis of the data and draft- 
ed the manuscript for publication in English. 

1Eugenic Protection Law, Article 14, para- 


graph 4. 
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exercise of this and possible other mo- 
tives are latent in Article 3, paragraph 5, 
which permits sterilization “when the 
mother already has several children and 
every pregnancy and delivery can lower 
her health.” First of all, the term “sev- 
eral” is ambiguous. How many is several 
—two, three, or more? Also, the word 
“lower” is a vague expression, involving 
a subjective judgment of grade of health. 
It is quite natural, thus, that much mis- 
understanding and varying standards 
should have arisen under Article 3, par- 
agraph 5. 

The figures on sterilization prepared 
by the Government from reports of des- 
ignated doctors? (Table 1) indicate a 
rapid increase in sterilization cases dur- 
ing the past decade. Table 1 shows that 
the number of sterilization cases rose 
from less than 6,000 in 1949 to over 
44,000 in 1956, an almost eight-fold in- 
crease in seven years. The number of 
cases has decreased slightly since that 
time. 

The finding that next draws our at- 
tention is that relatively few cases are 
performed for eugenic reasons, usually 
accounting for less than 5 per cent of the 
total. Another striking fact is the rapid 
increase from 5.8 thousand in 1951 to 
21.2 thousand in 1952 to 31.2 thousand 
in 1953 in the number of cases relating to 


2The Eugenic Protection Law provides an ar- 
ticle authorizing the Japan Medical Association 
Inc. to appoint designated doctors. 
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paragraph 4, Article 3, that is, cases in 
which pregnancy threatens mother’s life. 
Since obviously diseases serious enough 
to threaten life could not possibly in- 
crease so rapidly within a year or two, 
the major part of the added cases should 
properly be ascribed to paragraph 5 
rather than to paragraph 4 of Article 3 
of the Law. Apparently in 1952 and 1953 
paragraph 5 was not invoked at all by 
the designated doctors, a situation they 
corrected in 1954 when adverse effect on 
health was cited almost twice as often 
as threat to life. 

The conclusion is therefore warranted 
that the rapid increase in sterilization 
cases in the past decade was mainly based 
on health considerations, which in es- 
sence is birth control. In other words, 
the rapid growth of sterilization in re- 
cent years is a manifestation of the in- 
tense desire of the general public to 
control family size, as was observed in the 
case of induced abortion. 

What, then, is the difference in moti- 
vation for induced abortion and for 
sterilization? This question will be treat- 
ed in the forthcoming section after this 
part is ended with a breakdown of the 
sterilization cases by sex, shown in Table 
2. Although male sterilizations account 
for less than 5 per cent of the total every 


TABLE 1 


TABLE 2 
SEX RATIO OF STERILIZED CASES, 1949-1959. 
Per Cent 
Year Male Female 
1949 14 98.6 
1950 1.1 98.9 
1951 15 98.5 
1952 1.7 98.3 
1953 2.0 98.0 
1954 n.a. na 
1955 35 96.5 
1956 4.0 96.0 
1957 42 95.8 
1958 3.9 96.1 
1959 3.0 97.0 


year, the proportion increased from 1.4 
per cent in 1949 to 4.2 per cent in 1957. 
By 1959 this proportion was down to 3.0. 
It is interesting that these differences co- 
incide with the trend of sterilization cases 
as a whole, suggesting that sterilization 
is apt to increase only by a more active 
participation of men. 

The findings presented thus far were 
based on figures from reports of the des- 
ignated doctors who sterilized a total of 
some 350,000 persons between 1949 and 
1959. This number does not represent 
the total for Japan, for many were ster- 
ilized on black markets, for a total esti- 
mated at three to four times the oper- 
ations performed by designated doctors. 
Whatever the true figure, sterilizations 
are exerting considerable influence upon 


NUMBER OF CASES OF STERILIZATION IN JAPAN, BY REASON, 1949-1959. 


Eugenic Reasons 


Medical Reasons 


Health Reasons 


(Including (Threat to (Lowering 
Year Lepra) Mother’s Life) (Mother’s Health) Total 
1949 399 2,606 2,690 5,695 
1950 611 4,744 6,048 11,403 
1951 824 5,848 9,561 16,233 
1952 1,183 21,241 —_— 22,424 
1953 1,389 $1,163 — $2,552 
1954 1,455 13,572 23,029 $8,056 
1955 1,982 15,640 25,633 43,255 
1956 1,823 16,197 26,465 44,485 
1957 1,505 16,485 26,410 44,400 
1958 1,487 15,821 41,985 


15,130 


158,447 
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1959 1,283 a 23,679 40,092 ae 
Total 13,941 168,192 $40,580 


Sterilization in Japan 


the reproductivity of the Japanese popu- 
lation and it is quite natural that the 
Government should attach importance 
to this practice. Before taking any coun- 
termeasures, however, it is essential that 
the Government ascertain the reasons 
and circumstances that impel people to 
undergo sterilization. 

In consideration of these needs, our 
staff initiated a study in January 1958 
which thus far has collected information 
from 812 persons sterilized since the 
Eugenic Protection Law went into effect. 
Of these, 180, or 22 per cent, were hus- 
bands and 632 were wives. The number 
of respondents varied with the questions, 
however, since respondents frequently 
could not give unequivocal replies. The 
interviewers were for the most part 
medical doctors, plus some adequately 
trained midwives from our staff. The 
sources from which cases were drawn are 
shown in Table 3. 

Our first consideration was to investi- 
gate the reasons for resorting to steriliza- 
tion. The results obtained from 477% 
respondents are shown in Table 4. The 
most conspicuous finding from Table 4 
is that almost three times as many cases 
were motivated by the desire to control 
family size as by medical reasons. This 
proportion is much higher than the one 
found in the Government's data based 
on reports of designated doctors. More- 
over, the likelihood must be considered 
that many cases would be impelled to 
seek some medical ground for the ster- 
ilization since on this basis they would 
pay a smaller health insurance fee, al- 
though their basic motivation would be 
family limitation. 

We next checked the number of living 
children each couple had at the time of 

3The cases from one prefecture and two com- 
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TABLE 3 
NUMBER OF STERILIZED PERSONS INTERVIEWED, BY 
LOCATION. 


No. of 
Couples Male Female 


25 87 
175 
Industrial Enterprises: 
Coal Mine Co. 
Steel Co. 
Mining Co. 
Shipbuilding Co. 


27 
4 
29 
92 
3 


TABLE 4 
NUMBER OF STERILIZED PERSONS, BY REASON.® 


Number 


110 
313 
120 


Reason 


Medical 
To control family size 
Desired number already born 
Feared added burden of more 
children 193 
Social and domestic reasons 6 
Others (reasoning unclear or hard 
to classify 48 


477 


*The cases from one prefecture and two com- 

ies were excluded from the computation, 

since in these cases special motivations encour- 
aged sterilization. 


Total 


sterilization. As indicated in Table 5 
three-fourths of the mothers had three 
or more living children when sterilized 
and over a third (35%) had four or more 
living children. Only 3 per cent had but 
one child, and only one person was 
childless. Almost half the women (43%) 
were 30 to 34 years old and had two or 
more children. 

It is worthwhile to compare these fig- 
ures with those for induced abortion, 
obtained from 1,382 wives interviewed 
by us in 1952* (Table 6). Although the 
latter survey is somewhat outdated, it is 
still valid as far as number of children 
at time of abortion is concerned. 

The data in Table 6 suggest that if 
people are not sterilized before they have 
more than three or four children, the 


4 Koya, Yoshio. 1954. A study of induced abor- 
tion in Japan and its significance. Milbank Mem. 
Fund Quart., 32(3): -293. 
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TABLE 5 
NUMBER OF STERILIZED PERSONS BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND AGE OF MOTHERS. 


Age of Mother No. of Children 
at Time of 


Operation 2 8 5 


Ree 


TABLE 6 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS UNDERGOING IN- 
DUCED ABORTION OR STERILIZATION, BY NO. OF 
CHILDREN. 


Induced 
Abortion 
(n=1382) 


likelihood is that of the two methods, 
they will avoid future births by induced 
abortion rather than by sterilization. It 
will be noted that while different family 
size occurs with about the same frequen- 
cy among the induced abortion group 
(except at the extremes), the sterilized 
group is concentrated at the three chil- 
dren level and 82 per cent of them had 
two to four children. This indicates 
clearly that some concept of optimum 
number of children operates more force- 


No. of Living 
Children at 
Time of Operation 


Sterilization 
(n=812) 


fully among couples undergoing steril- 
ization than among those resorting to 
induced abortion. 

A similar relation is observed regard- 
ing age (Table 7). A great concentration 
(43%) of the sterilized are in the 30-34 
year age group, compared with 28% of 
the induced abortion group, who are 
found with almost equal frequency in 
the two adjacent age groups. That the 
30-34 year age group is the modal group 
is not surprising since by this age the 
great majority have borne as many as 
three children and at the same time still 
face ten to fifteen years of reproductive 


Total 


TABLE 7 


% DISTRIBUTION BY AGE OF PERSONS UNDERGOING 


INDUCED ABORTION OR STERILIZATION. 


Age Group 


Per Cent of Persons Undergoing 


Induced Abortion Sterilization 
(n=1382) (n=812) 


45 and over 


Total 


TABLE 8 


NUMBER OF STERILIZED PERSONS DISTRIBUTED BY 


NUMBER OF FEMALE OR MALE CHILDREN. 


capacity. 
Another factor influencing steriliza- 
tion is the sex of the children in a fam- 


No. of 
Female 
Children 


No. of Male Children 


ily. This is important in Japan where 
sons are deemed necessary. 

By observing the figures in Table 8 
diagonally, we get a frequency distribu- 
tion of families by the sex composition 


16 


138 4 
Total 
~ 20-24 16 
25-29 1 8 63 89 2 1 185 Hy, 
30-34 8 80 160 73 5 351 - 
35-39 6 19 67 59 13 6 226 mg 
\ 40-44 2 6 8 ae 22 a 
45- 1 5 12 
Total 1 2% 173 325 166 0 0 2 812 = 
0 2.7 0.1 
1 14.6 3.2 

2 17.7 21.3 
3 19.5 40.0 
4 16.4 20.4 a 
5 12.9 11.0 
6 85 25 rt 
7 or more 7.7 15 Fe 
100.0 100.0 
is 
a 
| Less than 20 05 0.0 aes 
20-24 45 2.0 
25-29 22.1 22.8 hs 
30-34 28.1 43.2 
35-39 26.7 27.8 7 
40-44 12.8 27 a 
5.3 15 
100.0 100.0 

1 10 9% 120 28 10 8 266 

2 34125 71 2 5 266 
3 #47 27 #8 #1 112 
5 2 5 3 1 ll ‘oa 
Total | 92 303 269 109 26 13 


of their children. For example, 26 of 
the 812 families have one child, divided 
in their sex composition as follows: 

f m 

10 : 16 

The 173 families having two children 
are classified in their sex composition as 
follows: 

ff {fm mm 
4%: : 

The 325 families having three children 

are distributed as follows: 
fff ffm fmm mmm 

Observing these figures, one notes that 
the distribution favors the male com- 
ponent. In comparing the observed fre- 
quency with a theoretically expected fre- 
quency based on the present sex ratio by 
age of the Japanese population as a 
whole, we conclude that families with 
male children resort to sterilization more 
readily than do those having only female 
children. 

Besides the above, many other factors 
influence the decision to undergo the 
operation: physical, psychological, mari- 
tal, and others. Particularly important is 
the consciousness that permanent infer- 
tility will not disturb the existing good 
relation between husband and wife. 

Another factor that helps a person 
decide to resort to sterilization is an 
awareness that physical well-being is 
never weakened or threatened by such an 
operation. Incidentally, some of the 
women in our study feared a masculini- 
zation of their bodies and some men 
feared feminization, a fear that can be 
overcome when patients realize that this 
operation has nothing to do with hor- 
mone secretion. However, insofar as sex- 
ual interest is concerned, we felt a need 
to conduct a careful investigation, in- 
quiring also whether or not the patients 
were satisfied with the operation. In 
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view of the complexities of psychological 
and biological approaches, we proceeded 
as carefully as possible, omitting a fairly 
large number of cases who gave ambigu- 
ous or vague answers. 

As observed in Table 9, about two- 
thirds of the women and almost all of 
the men indicated no change in sexual 
feeling. Interestingly, more than one- 
fourth of the women answered that an 
excitement took place at sexual inter- 
course—probably resulting from the re- 
alization that, having been sterilized, 
they would never become pregnant. As 
for the psychological effects, an impres- 
sive finding was that 10 per cent of the 
wives expressed regret. Our interviewer 
asked why. Most of them did not an- 
swer, but some said that they wanted an- 
other child and others replied that their 
husbands began to hold them in con- 
tempt, as if they were no longer women. 

We come now to a most important 
consideration—who takes the initiative 
for the sterilization operation (Table 10). 
In nearly 30 per cent of the cases of fe- 
male sterilization, the wife took the initi- 
ative and the husband agreed to the oper- 
ation. In 22 per cent of the cases, the 
operation was performed with consent of 


TABLE 9 
SEXUAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF 
STERILIZATION. 
Effect 
Sexual Nochange: 300 (68%) 
(442 cases) { Exciting: 126 (28.5%) 
Female Depressive: 16 ( 3.5%) 
Sterili- 
zation 
Psychological 
(370 cases) { Satisfactory: 333 (90%) 
Regrettable: 57 (10%) 
Effect 
Sexual Nochange: 92 
(97 cases) 4 Exciting: 2 
Male Depressive: $3 
Sterili- 
zation 
Psychological 
(101 cases) { Satisfactory: 97 
Regrettable: 4 
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TABLE 10 


SOURCE OF INITIATIVE FOR STERILIZATION OPERATION. 


Female Sterilization 


Initiative Taken . 
(1) Wife (husband agreed) 163 28.9 8 78 
(2) Wife and Husband 127 22.5 19 18.6 
(3) Husband (wife agreed) 101 17.9 45 44.2 
(4) Wife (husband was not necessarily 
agreeable at first) 85 15.1 6 5.9 
(5) Husband (wife was not necessarily 
agreeable at first) 54 9.6 24 23.5 
(6) Recommendation of others 34 6.0 
Totals 564 100.0 102 100.0 


both husband and wife. Incidentally, 
among the latter group some said that it 
was difficult to answer who of the two 
suggested the idea first. Thus, in a little 
over half the cases, the initiative was 
taken by the wife, abetted by the con- 
sent or concomitant initiative of the hus- 
band. In an additional 15 per cent the 
wife was the initiator but she had to pre- 
vail upon her husband to agree. Hus- 
bands took the initiative for the wife’s 
sterilization in 27.5% of the cases, two- 
thirds of the time with the wife’s ready 
agreement. 

With regard to male sterilization, the 
situation is somewhat different. In 86.3 
per cent (2, 3 and 5 in Table 10), the 
initiative was taken by husbands with 
their wives readily consenting three- 
quarters of the time. This implies that 
husbands are more positive and progres- 
sive about this than wives. If the distri- 
bution in Table 10 is examined hori- 
zontally instead of vertically, it is found 
that disregarding whether the spouse 
agrees readily or reluctantly, male ster- 
ilization results in 5 per cent of the cases 
when the wife takes the initiative com- 
pared with 31 per cent of the cases when 
the husband is the initiator. When they 
propose the operation jointly, 13 per cent 
of the operations are on males, 87 per 
cent on females. 

Since as noted earlier in this paper, 
sterilization is a means of practicing fam- 


ily planning, we investigated the rela- 
tionship between sterilization and other 
methods of conception control. 

None of the 720 people for whom this 
information was available underwent 
sterilization without some previous ex- 
perience in birth control. As noted in 
Table 11, the fact that 275 out of 720 
persons, or 38 per cent, resorted to ster- 
ilization without ever having had an in- 
duced abortion also is worthy of note. 
It is presumed that these people, having 
practiced conception control successfully, 
decided to undergo sterilization to avoid 
the troublesome use of contraceptives. 
In contrast to these, 445 of 720, or about 
60 per cent, had had experience with in- 
duced abortion before they decided to 
undergo sterilization. The average num- 
ber of abortions per family experiencing 
abortion is 1.6. It is amazing that about 
10 per cent of the sterilized persons had 
undergone induced abortion three or 
more times. 


TABLE 11 
ABORTION HISTORY BETWEEN BIRTH OF 
LAST CHILD AND STERILIZATION OPERATION. 


No. of Wives 
Induced Abortions No. % 
0 275 38.2 
1 265 36.8 
2 109 15.1 
3 45 6.3 
4 16 22 
5 or more 10 14 
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These findings show us that steriliza- 
tion is often resorted to as an alternative 
to conception control, or as a remedy for 
induced abortion. This also suggests 
that if induced abortion is strongly sup- 
pressed or prohibited at a place where 
facilities for conception control are lim- 
ited, people may be inclined to become 
sterilized. 

Our sample area affords an example of 
this. At the Kanikita Steel Mining Com- 
pany in Iwate Prefecture, located in a re- 
mote place, the workers live in a very 
limited area in the mountains. The in- 
centive to control births there is extreme- 
ly strong because of the poor facilities to 
bring up and educate children, so that 
the great majority of the families prac- 
tice conception control. However, they 
often fail in the use of contraceptives, 
because they are poorly informed on the 
correct technique and contraceptive sup- 
plies are inadequate. When wives be- 
come pregnant accidentally, they are very 
anxious to go to town to have abortion 
induced, a very expensive undertaking. 
Hence, sterilization is resorted to as a ne- 
cessity, preferably on the male because 
husbands can undergo surgery at a small- 
er cost. 


SUMMARY 


1. From fewer than 6,000 sterilizations 
in 1949, the number performed by desig- 
nated doctors increased to over 44,000 in 
1956, with a slight decline since then. By 
1959 they had performed some 350,000 
sterilizations. Estimates of the total in 
Japan, including black market opera- 
tions, amount to three to four times this 
figure. It is clear that this practice is 


exerting a considerable influence on the 
reproductivity of the Japanese popula- 
tion. 

2. The reason for this development is 
not an increase in serious diseases that 
necessitate the operation, but rather the 
disposition of couples to resort to ster- 
ilization as a means of checking births. 

8. Number of children is a most sig- 
nificant factor in the decision to undergo 
sterilization. Among the sterilized cou- 
ples in our survey, the modal group had 
three children, comprising 40% of our 
families. The existence of a male child 
is important in the decision to resort to 
sterilization. Other motivating factors 
are economic, physical, marital, psycho- 
logical, etc. 

4. Female sterilizations account for 
more than 95 per cent of the total. The 
proportion of male sterilization cases, 
though small at any time, increases when 
the whole number of sterilization cases 
increases, suggesting that sterilization is 
apt to increase only by a more active par- 
ticipation of men. 

5. The husband takes the initiative in 
cases of male sterilization and the wife 
in cases of female sterilization. How- 
ever, in a fairly large number of female 
sterilizations, the husband took the initi- 
ative. Cases of male sterilization under- 
gone by the desire of the wife are very 
rare. 

6. Sterilization is being used as an 
alternative to conception control or in- 
duced abortion. This suggests that if 
induced abortion were powerfully sup- 
pressed in any way (or at a place where 
conception control was inconvenient), 
sterilization would become increasingly 


popular. 
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I. BACKGROUND OF INVESTIGATION 


ies THE DATA in recent demographic 
studies in the United States it would ap- 
pear that the traditional differences be- 
tween the total number of children de- 
sired and the total number of children 
already born to or expected by the ma- 
jority of American families have greatly 
declined if not altogether disappeared. 
This remarkable trend could not be es- 
tablished, however, for a minority group 
still numbering many millions whose 
achieved and prospective fertility has 
continued to remain larger than their 
expressed preferences as to family size. 
By and large, such excess fertility was 
found to be strongly related to low edu- 
cational and socioeconomic status. The 
procedure and schedules used in such in- 
vestigations as the Growth of American 
Families study permit only some rather 
general speculations as to why the par- 
ents least able to afford large and very 
large families should be the ones pro- 
ducing them (Freedman et al., 1959). 

In an even more recent study, based on 
intensive interviews with 100 men and 
women in this group, Dr. Rainwater 
(1960) made one attempt to provide an- 
swers to this question. He found that 


1Undoubtedly future investigations can be de- 
signed so as to overcome some of the method- 
ological criticism raised against this study, once 
it has been established that respondents in the 
lower socioeconomic groups are indeed willing 
to discuss most relevant aspects of their marital 
relations with sympathetic interviewers. 


THE EFFECT OF UNWANTED PREGNANCIES 
ON A RELIEF LOAD: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 
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the large majority of these couples, in 
particular the women, were indeed “mo- 
tivated” to limit the number of their 
children. Yet their style of life, their 
over-all incapacity to plan ahead, and 
their misinformation on the physiologi- 
cal features of reproduction seemed to 
combine with certain conceptions of their 
own parental and marital roles and with 
poor communication between husband 
and wife to reduce the chances for effec- 
tive contraceptive practices. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, many of these same factors 
are listed with monotonous recurrence 
as obstacles to family limitation in under- 
developed countries. 

Our own exploratory study of unwant- 
ed pregnancies among relief clients sug- 
gests an alternative and rather economic 
way of investigating some of the under- 
lying causes of this fertility differential 
for at least one segment of this group, 
namely, those families who have had fre- 
quent and prolonged contact with social 
agencies (Meier and Littig, 1959). 

This investigation was undertaken as 
part of a larger research and demonstra- 
tion project on the prevention of long- 
term dependency, with the double- 
pronged purpose of providing more ade- 
quate services to the families involved 
and seeking ways to reduce public com- 
mitment for their support in the long 
run. This project is one among a grow- 
ing number of efforts in various localities 
to deal with so-called multi-problem, 
chronic, or hard core clients, their special 
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needs, and their disproportionate de- 
mands on community supported services 
(Buell and Associates, 1952; Community 
Research Associates, 1954; Osborn, 1960). 
In this framework it was our purpose to 
isolate as far as possible the additional 
services by, and the expense to, publicly 
supported agencies which might be at- 
tributed partially or fully to unwanted 
pregnancies among long-term relief recip- 
ients. Incidental to this we were looking 
for possible explanations of the families’ 
failure to use existing contraceptive serv- 
ices and methods effectively which could 
prove useful to Planned Parenthood 
clinics and other community agencies 
such as the Welfare Department in decid- 
ing on suitable means of reducing a sus- 
pected high incidence of unwanted preg- 
nancies among groups such as the one 
under study. 

In order to accomplish these goals we 
had (a) to determine the incidence of un- 
wanted pregnancies among this group 
and (b) to trace as far as possible the 
circumstances surrounding such pregnan- 
cies and their consequences in the lives 
of the families. Probably, the approxi- 
mate determination of the social costs of 
such unwanted pregnancies is of the most 
immediate practical significance, given 
the reluctance of most social agencies to 
enter into the controversies surrounding 
family planning. Such a determination, 
however, hinges on the findings related 
to the incidence and the consequences of 
these unwanted pregnancies. This paper 
will discuss these findings along with 
some explanations of the group’s unsatis- 
factory contraceptive experience that are 
relevant to the major purposes of our 
investigation. 


II. PROCEDURE 


Selection of Cases. We examined in 


detail the records of 25 families with one 
or more children, all of whom had been 
receiving direct relief for 12 months or 
longer. They constituted one-fourth of 
the entire group of clients receiving such 
relief in August 1958, all of whom had 
been classified as long-term and unprom- 
ising by the staff of the Department of 
Public Welfare.” 

Material Contained in Records. The 
Welfare Department records, though con- 
cerned more with eligibility for relief and 
justification of payments made than with 
the personal problems of the clients, con- 
tain a surprising amount of factual in- 
formation interspersed with accidental 
insights into the circumstances under 
which children are born to these fam- 
ilies. They reveal a great deal about the 
feelings of the parents towards the ad- 
vent of another child, without the screen- 
ing and distortion that can occur in post- 
facto interviews. No claim is made here 
that findings based on material from 
such a limited sample will apply in their 
entirety to families of very low socio- 
economic status in general. Moreover, 
we cannot tell exactly. how much un- 
wanted pregnancies among this group 
might have been reduced if far-reaching 
prohibitions on contraceptive counsel- 
ling by visiting nurses and the medical 
staff of the clinic and hospital primarily 
used by these families had not been in 


2Excepting some elderly couples and single in- 
dividuals who also were put in this category, the 
families in our sample appear to be representa- 
tive of the group as a whole with regard to age 
(25-45), education (almost entirely 8 years or 
less), occupational status (predominantly un- 
skilled, race (3:2 ratio of Negro to White) , place 
of birth (predominantly South and border 
states). Only one of the families was Catholic. 

3We might point out here that the records of 
other social agencies such as family service and 
child guidance agencies would present a much 
richer source of information, particularly if one’s 
main interest lies with marital interaction and 
rational decision-making in this area. 
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force in this particular county (see Sec- 
tion V). We believe, however, that a 
clearer understanding of the occurrence 
and implications of unwanted pregnan- 
cies among this restricted group can help 
in evaluating this phenomenon among 
a much broader segment of our popu- 
lation. 

Definition of Unwanted Pregnancies. 
Since in its initial stage our study was to 
be based on recorded material rather 
than on replies to interviews, it was im- 
portant to define the term “unwanted 
pregnancy.” It would have been prepos- 
terous on our part to assume that all of 
the pregnancies among relief clients are 
not desired by the families themselves on 
either a conscious or an unconscious 
level, or that the children born out of 
an undesired pregnancy of necessity must 
become unwanted or rejected children. 
For the purpose of our study we there- 
fore have limited the term “unwanted” 
to pregnancies believed to be not desired 
by one or both parents* because: 

a) It was believed that additional 
pregnancies would involve a seri- 
ous threat to the mother’s health. 
In this context such a threat need- 
ed not be as strictly circumscribed 
as it would be for the consideration 
of either therapeutic abortion or 
sterilization, but ordinarily would 
be based on some indication éf 
medical advice against further 
pregnancies (Calderone, 1958). 

b) It was feared that the mother was 
mentally, emotionally and/or physi- 
cally incapable of caring for an en- 
larged family (Guttmacher, 1959). 

c) Marital relations were seriously dis- 
turbed and the stability of the mar- 


4In line with other demographic and family 
planning studies as well as the practical aims of 
our study, it seemed appropriate here to include 
cies regardless of whether or 
not they in live births. 
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riage appeared in danger. (Physical 
violence, repeated desertion, threat 
of divorce.) 

d) The pregnancy occurred out of 
wedlock and apparently was not 
desired by the woman. 

e) The father was incapacitated and 
his earning ability was seriously 
impaired over an extended period 

of time. 

f) An increase in family size would 
worsen serious overcrowding and 
other substandard living conditions 
without likelihood of their im- 
provement. 

g) The family was experiencing se- 
vere economic stress so that addi- 
tional births would lower an al- 
ready marginal living standard and 
reduce hope for betterment for 
present family members® (Lorimer 
and Roback, 1940). 

h) One or both parents had specifical- 
ly indicated a desire not to have 
any more children (or not to have 
children at the time pregnancy oc- 
curred) or else were known to have 
attempted contraception or abor- 
tion, or requested sterilization. 

In any real life situation it is not pos- 
sible to make such neat distinctions. 
Thus we have found that in most cases 
at least two of these conditions prevailed 
simultaneously.® 


5This appears to be one of the rare studies in 
the sociological literature to analyze the effect of 
pe ily size on the various components 
ofa y's living standard. Contributions from 
home economists tend to be normative rather 
than descriptive of actual adjustments made. A 
recent study of families receiving Aid to Depend- 
ent Children (published after this report was 
peneage | also contains some relevant data on the 
effect of family size on various budgeting prob- 

Associates, 1960) . 

wcinisially, separate categories were set up to 
include pregnancies considered to be highly un- 
desirable from the community's point of view, 
but in the final analysis this subclassification 
was abandoned. For this small group at least, no 
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TABLE | 
INCIDENCE OF CHILDREN, PREGNANCIES, AND UNWANTED PREGNANCIES 


Total Incidence 


Incidence After Welfare Dept. Contact 


Estimated 
Unwanted 


Pregnancies Pregnancies Children Pregnancies Pregnancies 


Children 


Estimated 
Unwanted 


1 
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10 
16 
152 
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25 
Total 
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2 
1 
1 
5 
9 
1 
4 
4 
5 
0 
1 
4 
4 
0 
5 
2 
3 
6 
2 
1 
5 
9 
6 
86 


III. THE INCIDENCE OF UNWANTED 
PREGNANCIES 


In order to accomplish the main goals 
of our study, we had to determine the 
probable frequency with which unwant- 
ed pregnancies occurred among relief 
clients. Had unwanted pregnancies 
turned out to be quite unusual among 
this group, there would have been little 
point in continuing much further with 


clear-cut instances of what might be considered 
eugenic counterindications to childbearing, or a 
degree of mental incompetence or emotional dis- 
turbance on the mother’s part such as would 
ipso facte devolve the care of subsequent off- 
spring on community agencies, could be discov- 
ered. Other possible criteria under this headin 
turned out to be more debatable and suspect 
middle class bias than the categories actually 
used. While it may be argued that the latter 
still reflect the investigators’ values or bias, it is 
believed that this has been eliminated in the 
subsequent analysis by the exclusive use of the 
lowest, most conservative estimate of unwanted 
pregnancies in each case. 


our investigation. Table I represents our 
estimate of the incidence of unwanted 
pregnancies, as derived from the rele- 
vant information available in each case. 
Thus, for the family designated in Col- 
umn | as No. 22, our entries in Table 1 
would be based on such material as: 
after birth of third child, doctor told 
her she should have no more chil- 
dren. Husband deserted at least 
twice during her pregnancies and 
she filed for divorce after birth of 
fifth child. Sixth (illegitimate) preg- 
nancy ended in disappearance of 
boyfriend after birth of baby. Chil- 
dren present many health problems. 
Apparently no attempt at contra- 
ception or referral to Planned Par- 
enthood. 
Or for the family designated as No. 3: 
7/57 . . . wife at intake states that 
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she is seriously considering not re- 
uniting with husband after his dis- 
charge from VA hospital. States that 
her married life has been very diffi- 
cult, as he never has supported fam- 
ily adequately. She has not been 
able to work much outside, as she 
seemed to be pregnant all the time. 
She does not desire to bring another 
child into the world. ... 10/57... 
wife states she and husband mutual- 
ly agreed on separation. Child ex- 
pected 2/58. 
In the calculations based on Table I 
we have used only the lowest estimate 
of the incidence of unwanted pregnan- 
cies throughout. Thus we could feel 
reasonably certain of having established 
the minimum dimensions of our prob- 
lem. 


What appears to be the significance of 
the figures in Table I? Of a total of 165 
pregnancies a minimum of one-fourth 
and a maximum of two-thirds can be 
considered as unwanted according to the 
criteria laid down previously. Moreover, 
of the 89 pregnancies occurring after first 
contact with the Welfare Department, 
we have reason to believe that at least 
one-third and possibly as many as three- 
fourths were unwanted. 

As long as our main interest lies with 
the prevention of unwanted pregnancies 
among this particular group or with the 
determination of their costs to the com- 
munity, it is very useful to know that 
almost all the pregnancies which could 
be classified as unwanted with some con- 
fidence occurred after first contact with 
the Welfare Department. It must be rec- 
ognized, however, that such lower limit 
figures are not strictly comparable to the 
“excess fertility” figures in other demo- 
graphic studies because of the paucity of 
information concerning earlier pregnan- 
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cies. Only direct interviews can provide 
us with this missing information.’ 

Moving from an analysis of the inci- 

dence of unwanted pregnancies to an ex- 
amination of the circumstances which 
made such pregnancies appear unwanted, 
we can summarize our findings as fol- 
lows: 

1. For at least one-fifth of the moth- 
ers serious health hazards were 
found to exist prior to their fourth 
confinement. With successive preg- 
nancies and confinements the fre- 
quency of such health hazards in- 
creased, so that medical counter- 
indications appeared to be present 
in one-fourth to one-third of all the 
higher parity pregnancies. 

2. At least three of the women ap- 
peared to be laboring under severe 
emotional or mental strain prior to 
the onset of at least one of their 
pregnancies. 

3. In at least ten of the cases preg- 
nancies occurred during periods of 
serious marital discord. Disturbed 
or antisocial behavior of the hus- 
band was an aggravating factor in 
these situations. 

4. All of the fifteen illegitimate preg- 
nancies occurred under circum- 
stances which would make them 
appear unwanted. 

5. Six pregnancies occurred while the 
father was incapacitated for a pro- 
longed pericd and unemployable. 

6. In at least eleven families pregnan- 


7Preliminary results from the follow-up inter- 
viewing under way since this paper was com- 
pleted indicate that these lower estimates erred 
on the conservative side. The upper limit esti- 
mates, however, appear to have been too high, 
due to the presence of a few very large families 
where all pregnancies were desired at least by 
the respondent, in ~~ of the very dismal cir- 
cumstances surrounding their occurrence. This 
raises some very different questions from those 
to which the present report addresses itself. 
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cies occurred while they were liv- 
ing in seriously overcrowded and 
substandard housing, with no op- 
portunity for improvement. 

At least eleven women had to in- 
terrupt either full-time or part- 
time employment due to another 
pregnancy, thereby reducing the 
family income below the minimum 
necessary for self-support. No spe- 
cific mention was found in the rec- 
ords themselves, however, that any 
one pregnancy was unwanted be- 
cause of the family’s economic dif- 
ficulties. 

At least half of the clients had spe- 
cifically indicated an interest in 
limiting the size of their family. At 
least two women wanted to be ster- 
ilized; one apparently attempted 
abortion. (This information is an- 
alyzed in more detail in Table 2.) 


TABLE 2 


CLASSIFICATION OF CASES BY EVIDENCE OF DESIRE 
TO CONTROL CONCEPTION 


Evidence No. of Cases 
Definite statement in records that family 
limitation through either contraception 
or sterilization is desired by the family 
Very strong evidence that woman did not 
desire additional pregnancy 
Cases seen at the Planned Parenthood 
Clinic through referral by other source 
than Welfare Department 
Admitted attempt at abortion® 
Objections to contraception on religious 
grounds regardless of personal desirest+ 
Catholic 
Church of God 
Cases with too little information to per- 
mit any conclusions 


Total 


*This figure seems quite low in the light of 
other recent figures on the frequency of abortion 
but possibly can be related to an earlier study 
which indicated low abortion attempts among 
non-users of contraception of a comparable socio- 
economic class (Pearl, 1937). 

+The Catholic woman was sterilized after her 
16th child; the husband of one of the Protestant 
women deserted for good after the 12th. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS OF UNWANTED 
PREGNANCIES 


To what extent did these unwanted 
pregnancies appear to create new or ag- 
gravate existing problems for these fam- 
ilies? Here one must speak with consid- 
erable caution, as such associations are 
more often implied than stated directly 
and the causal relationship is by no 
means clear in every instance. 

Health. Considering the large number 
of completed pregnancies and the some- 
what haphazard medical care received by 
these women before, during, and after 
their pregnancies, neither the incidence 
of genuine medical counterindications 
against childbearing (see III (1) above) 
nor the frequency of serious aftereffects 
seems excessively high. They are not in- 
considerable in the lives of these women 
themselves, inasmuch as all the women 
for whom medical counterindications to 
pregnancy existed also showed continu- 
ing or additional health impairment sub- 
sequent to their occurrence. Such im- 
pairments included serious physical ex- 
haustion, abortions, delivery complica- 
tions, various gynecological complaints, 
and need for hysterectomy. Serious ill- 
ness apparently unrelated to pregnancy 
but coinciding with it also was noted in 
several of these cases. Altogether, the 
health of about one-third of these wom- 
en seems to have been adversely affected. 
It should be pointed out here also that 
in three out of the six cases where ster- 
ilization was considered, health was the 
major grounds for doing so.° 

Mental Health. In several instances 
either the women themselves or the case- 

8In all six of these cases, however, sterilization 
emerged primarily as a measure of last resort 
once the families had grown beyond the size 
considered manageable by the social workers. In 
the one case where sterilization was actually per- 


formed, the woman’s health did not appear to be 
the determining factor. 
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workers attributed an increase in men- 
tal and emotional strain to the occur- 
rence or aftereffects of another pregnan- 
cy. This applied particularly to the three 
women referred to under III (2) above.® 

Marital Relations. Our data suggest 
that the wife’s concern for her health in 
the event of another pregnancy may 
have led to or increased marital strain in 
perhaps one-fifth of the cases. In addi- 
tion, already existing marital difficulties, 
whatever their cause, appeared to in- 
crease in severity with the actual occur- 
rence of another pregnancy for at least 
one-third of these couples. Temporary 
desertion took place in at least nine cases, 
and permanent desertion and divorce 
followed in at least four of these. In sev- 
eral instances the highly disturbed or 
antisocial behavior of the husbands dur- 
ing this period also led to their commit- 
ment to a mental institution or prison.!° 

Unwanted Pregnancies and Illegiti- 
macy. Fifteen illegitimate pregnancies 
are known to have occurred to seven 
women in this group. In two cases these 
preceded marriage, and for two other 
couples the children apparently served 
as a means of securing a prolonged and 
acknowledged association between the 
parents though marriage was not legally 


®The evidence in the records suggests that the 
more middle class oriented women might be 
somewhat more prone to show these as well as 
other psychosomatic symptoms than the more 
fatalistically inclined members of the group. 

10The relationship of marital and behavior 
problems also is a —— one and the latter at 
any rate cannot be directly attributed to un- 
wanted pregnancies. On the other hand there 
can be no doubt that irresponsible behavior on 
the husband’s part prior to, during, or after a 
pregnancy added to the wife’s distaste for addi- 
tional parental responsibilities. These circum- 


stances led not only to prolonged involvement 
of the entire family with police, courts, and 
other community agencies, but also to their im- 
mediate or eventual resort to the Welfare De- 
partment (or the Bureau administering Aid to 
Dependent Children) for their long-term finan- 
cial assistance. 
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possible. On the other hand, half of the 
alleged fathers disappeared within one 
year after the women were known to be 
pregnant. While it is therefore impos- 
sible to generalize on the over-all con- 
sequences of such illegitimate pregnan- 
cies for the individuals involved, we can 
say for certain that the social setting in 
which they took place was not one to 
make them accepted with equanimity by 
the mothers themselves.11 They feared 
and received community reaction (in the 
form of eviction threats, loss of Aid to 
Dependent Children benefits and criti- 
cism by neighbours) instead of accept- 
ance and assistance beyond the minimum 
support from public agencies.12 The case 
records as yet do not contain very much 
information about the consequences of 
illegitimacy in itself for the children in- 
volved. 

Serious Disability of Husband and Un- 
wanted Pregnancies. When pregnancies 
occurred while the father was seriously 
incapacitaged, or in need of surgery or 
hospitalization for a prolonged period, 
the families became more completely de- 
pendent on public assistance and less 
able to become self-supporting even if 
the husband was again considered em- 
ployable. 

Pregnancies Occurring When Family 
Was Occupying Seriously Substandard or 
Overcrowded Housing. In most of these 
cases not just one but several pregnan- 
cies occurred while the families were liv- 
ing in accommodations judged to be 
either seriously substandard or danger- 
ously overcrowded. Additional children 
simply aggravated these conditions and 
made it even more difficult to find stand- 

11As may still be true in certain other parts 
of the United States (Smith, 1948) . 

12We found no indication whatsoever that any 
of these women might have become pregnant in 


order to qualify for Aid to Dependent Children 
benefits as is frequently claimed. 
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ard housing. Our data here mainly pose 
unanswered questions as to the responsi- 
bilities of social agencies and the com- 
munity at large for securing minimum 
standard housing.’* 

Pregnancies and Economic Stress. 
While we found no specific statement in 
the records that any one pregnancy was 
not desired by the families because of its 
adverse effect on their economic circum- 
stances, these effects were nevertheless 
noticeable in the following ways:1* 

Particularly with the smaller families, 
need for Welfare Department assistance 
arose not so much because their already 
marginal income became insufficient 
with additional mouths to feed, but rath- 
er because the loss of the woman’s em- 
ployment and earnings due to pregnancy 
and childbirth reduced the family in- 
come below minimum needs. As the fam- 
ilies grew beyond three or four children, 
the women’s attempts to return to work 
increasingly were frustrated by sickness 
and inadequate child care arrangements. 
For the larger families then any further 
increase in family size made it much 
more difficult if not impossible to re- 
main or become once again self-support- 
ing on the husbands’ low and irregular 
earnings. Whether this prospect actual- 
ly served to discourage some of the men 
from actively seeking work is difficult to 


18The records mostly just note beds shared by 
three or more children, bathrooms converted 
into sleeping quarters, progressive deterioration 
of formerly high housekeeping standards. 

14Apart from the incompleteness of the rec- 
ords this gap in our findings, which seems con- 
trary to very consistent responses in interview 
studies, can be explained (a) by the frequent 
timing of requests for Welfare Department as- 
sistance long after the pregnancy had become an 
established fact; (b) by the relatively minor de- 
terioration in the living standard of the families 
already on relief as long as budget adjustments 
were possible under the allowable maximum; 
and (c) by the presence of other more critical 
problems which made these pregnancies un- 
welcome. 


tell in view of the real scarcity of appro- 
priate jobs throughout this period. 

Quality of Child Care and Children’s 

Adjustment. The effect of unwanted 
pregnancies on the care given to the chil- 
dren in the family and on their subse- 
quent adjustment obviously is not 
straightforward. Among these families 
at least, rejection of children born under 
these circumstances could not be detect- 
ed from the records. More often than 
not it seemed to be the older, wanted 
children who turned out to be most vul- 
nerable to some of the ensuing stress. It 
also should be emphasized that in the 
majority of these families the youngsters 
were receiving adequate and sometimes 
admirable care, given the limitations un- 
der which these families were operating. 
Nonetheless: 

a) In at least 14 families, involving 
at least twice as many children, se- 
rious school, behavior, and health 
problems were encountered. At 
least two of these children were of 
very low intelligence and eventu- 
ally required institutional commit- 
ment; at least four were sufficiently 
disturbed to require psychiatric 
treatment on an outpatient basis. 
In at least five families we also 
found instances of poor care and 
serious neglect, often aggravated 
by the father’s behavior. All these 
families had five or more children. 


V. SOME REASONS FOR CONTRACEPTIVE 
FAILURE 


In both the Growth of American Fam- 
ilies and the Rainwater studies it was 
found that families in the lowest socio- 
economic group are not only less likely 
to do something to contro] their family 
size, but are also much less likely to be 
successful if and when they attempt to 
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do so. Our limited data, as summarized 
in Table 3, certainly would seem to bear 
out these findings for our sample. Com- 
bined with some additional information 
available both from the records and com- 
munity sources, the data also tend to 
raise some additional questions about 
the nature of the relationship between 
low socioeconomic status and failure in 
family planning which lie somewhere 
between broad sociological generaliza- 
tions and an interpretation primarily in 
terms of individual and family psycho- 
dynamics. 

It appears to us that both the likeli- 
hood and the effectiveness of family plan- 
ning among families with less than 
grade-school education in any given lo- 
cality will depend to a greater extent 
than is often realized on the policies of 
prenatal and well-baby clinics, of visit- 
ing nurses, of outpatient departments 
and of hospitals in this respect; not less 
important may be awareness and concern 
on the part of private physicians, :~cial 


TABLE 3 


CONTRACEPTIVE SUCCESS AND FAILURE AMONG 
CLIENTS*® 


Explanation No. of Cases 
Successful contraception after attendance 
at Planned Parenthood Clinic (all rath- 
er recent attendance) 
Failure due to apparent lack of knowl- 
edge about contraceptive devices and 
facilities 2or3 
Physicians apparently told patients they 
should have no more children, without 
giving them effective information on 
contraception 2 or 3 
Failure to attend rlanned Parenthood 
Clinic, even though advised of its ex- 
istence or referred to it 8 
Refusal to consider birth control even 
though it was discussed 


*This table is based on only 11 cases. For sev- 
eral of these women more than one category 
was found to apply in the course of several years. 
For the remaining 14 cases the records do not 
offer relevant information. To the extent that 
pregnancies did occur more than two years apart, 
additional, unrecorded, attempts at contracep- 
tion can be assumed. 
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workers and ministers, even the particu- 
lar location of a Planned Parenthood 
clinic. This common sense assertion 
might well be tested by comparative 
studies in communities with different in- 
stitutional policies in this connection. 
We should like to illustrate some of its 
implications as they emerge for the group 
under consideration. 

The Role of the Visiting Nurses. In 
the absence of free prenatal or postpar- 
tum clinics in this particular county, the 
visiting nurses are the main intermedi- 
aries between the medical profession and 
low-income families. They visit the 
homes after the arrival of a new baby, 
the time when postponement of another 
pregnancy is generally considered desir- 
able. They counsel and help very effec- 
tively with a wide variety of medical and 
related problems, so that their advice on 
family planning would be appropriate, 
professional, and more likely to be acted 
upon in this context than that coming 
from other sources. It so happens that 
the agency for the past two decades has 
been headed by a Catholic with strong 
reservations concerning the use of con- 
traceptives. As a result its unwritten but 
rarely counteracted policy permits ad- 
vice on family planning or referral to 
the Planned Parenthood Clinic only at 
the specific request of the women them- 
selves. It cannot be initiated by the 
nurses as they deem appropriate. It is 
not likely that women who themselves 
lack the knowledge of feasible and ac- 
ceptable contraceptive methods or young 
mothers preoccupied with other ques- 
tions concerning the care of a new baby 
will avail themselves of the opportunity 

15In this respect, as happens to be the case 
with some of the other issues raised in this paper, 
we have more information and research avail- 
able for eee ar ie areas in the rest of the 


world than for the disadvantaged sectors of our 
own society. 
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to make such inquiries during a post- 
partum visit. 

The Role of Outpatient Clinics and 
‘Hospitals. In this county, as elsewhere, 
the only inexpensive outpatient clinics 
and hospital facilities are in a Catholic 
hospital, so that opportunities to receive 
contraceptive information are not avail- 
able even to non-Cathstic patients who 
have attended its prenatal and other clin- 
ics or who have been rushed to this hos- 
pital as an emergency case for their con- 
finement. 

The Role of Private Physicians. Pri 
vate physicians conceivably could serve 
as a very important source of contracep- 
tive information to these families, at 
least during their more prosperous peri- 
ods (Guttmacher, 1949). However, in 
the three cases where we have found a 
definite reference to a discussion with 
doctors, the latter appear to have con- 
tented themselves with a prescription of 
abstinence from sex relations in the first 
case, a warning of the health risks in- 
volved in additional pregnancies in the 
second, and a vague mention of Planned 
Parenthood in the third. One can as- 
sume that difficulties in communication 
between the doctor and patients with lit- 
tle education and a different cultural or 
racial background may have entered into 
the picture here as well as in some other 
cases where direct information in this 
respect is lacking. Perhaps the doctors’ 
advice was much more specific than 
could be inferred from the clients’ state- 
ments in our records. It is also claimed 
that physicians admitted to practice at 
the Catholic hospital are reluctant to 
prescribe contraceptives to their private 
patients or to refer them to the Planned 
Parenthood Clinic for this purpose, but 
we did not find any evidence of this in 
our records. 

The Role of the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and Family Service Agencies. 


The staff of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment is permitted to make referrals to 
the local Planned Parenthood Clinic! 
and caseworkers in the family service 
agencies are also doing this on their own 
initiative. Yet a close look at the circum- 
stances surrounding these referrals offers 
at least a partial explanation for the fail- 
ure of the families concerned to comply 
with such recommendations: 

a) Welfare Department referrals of 
clients to the Planned Parenthood 
Clinic were made only after the 
families had reached the size at 
which they could be expected to 
remain self-supporting in the jobs 
open to them—all the women had 
been pregnant seven or more times 
before they were referred to the 
Planned Parenthood Clinic. Bar- 
ring serious illness or marital 
strain, motivation for birth control 
by then does not appear to be 
strong enough to balance inertia, 
embarrassment, and genuine ob- 
stacles to clinic attendance and reg- 
ular contraceptive practices.!7 


16This is not true of many such departments 
in our major cities. 

17It is well to remember that a more syste- 
matic and aggressive stand of the Welfare De- 
partment with regard to family limitation—and 
other areas where prevention at an earlier stage 
might seem desirable in retrospect—would not 
be easy to achieve: Many of these marginal fam- 
ilies have been self-supporting during the past 
decade and appeared on the relief rolls at first 
only for quite brief periods during lay-offs, 
strikes, illness or other short-term emergencies. 
When applying for relief, they rarely presented 
any other problems than temporary need for 
financial assistance. Welfare Department work- 
ers and relief applicants alike may consider rou- 
tine questioning about their interest in family 
planning or any other home problems as unjus- 
tified and time-consuming meddling into their 
personal affairs, particularly since their initial 
requests rarely involve assistance with confine- 
ment costs which are covered by hospital insur- 
ance. These difficulties are not insuperable. Once 
prevention of all unwanted pregnancies is con- 
sidered desirable both from the agency’s and the 
family’s point of view, relatively minor changes 
in case work procedures can accomplish as much 
as can be hoped for under the circumstances 
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b) It seems likely that the context in 
which such referrals were made was 
not altogether favorable for com- 
pliance by the clients. One won- 
ders whether they understood the 
exact nature of the services ren- 
dered by the Planned Parenthood 
Clinic or whether they felt threat- 
ened by the referral to yet another 
social agency dealing with a some- 
what dubious subject. Perhaps they 
suspected that such a referral was 
merely a device to decrease future 
relief expenditures on their behalf. 
Perhaps the clients in general were 
so antagonistic toward the worker 
and his agency that any non- 
compulsory recommendation from 
them would fall on deaf ears. Some 
of the Negro clients might feel that 
they had to show polite interest 
and agreement with a suggestion 
from a white caseworker regardless 
of their own misgivings about its 
nature. 

The preceding explanations for con- 
traceptive failure—along with others of 
a similar nature not discussed here— 
might still be lumped together under the 
label “lack of, or inadequate, motiva- 
tion” which is thought to fit the more 
fatalistic and present-oriented life style 
possibly common to most of the families 
in this group. Only closer attention to 
the different components of this category 
can provide us with the knowledge and 
tools suited to evolve a program of fam- 
ily planning geared to their specific 
needs rather than to those of middle class 
families. 


VI. FURTHER RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES 


We expect to check on our findings by 


eier, 1961). For a very different and rather 
tic tie-in between a relief and a family lim- 
itation program, see Koya, 1957. 


direct interviewing in order to arrive at 
a more precise estimate of the incidence 
of unwanted pregnancies and a better 
understanding of their implications in 
the lives of these families. This informa- 
tion also will be valuable in establishing 
with a smaller margin of error than is 
presently possible the costs of such preg- 
nancies to the Department of Welfare 
and other social agencies. We would like 
to see corroboration of our data by sim- 
ilar investigations in other localities. 


VII. sUMMARY 


This paper presents a method for 
tracing the incidence and the effect of un- 
wanted pregnancies from the case rec- 
ords of a group of long-term relief clients. 
The small size of the sample and the spe- 
cial restraints on contraceptive informa- 
tion and counseling peculiar to—though 
certainly not limited to—the county in 
which the study was undertaken, pre- 
clude generalizations to other families of 
very low socioeconomic status or even to 
long-term relief clients elsewhere. Nev- 
ertheless our findings appear to comple- 
ment the data from recent survey-type 
and intensive interviews among the for- 
mer, much larger group. At least for the 
welfare clients in one locality they also 
suggest additional explanations for con- 
traceptive failure in terms of the func- 
tioning of various professional and social 
agencies as related to family planning. 
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PENILE CARCINOMA AMONG JEWS 


Estimates OF THE incidence of penile 
carcinoma in Great Britain, Western 
Europe and the United States range 
from 1% to 5% of all cancers in males 
(Bleich, 1950; Paul, 1957) . Sanjurjo and 
Gonzalez (1960) found an even lower 
frequency in Puerto Rico. Sporadic re- 
ports from institutions of Asia indicate 
that the percentage of patients with can- 
cer of the penis is much higher in that 
area, namely 21.9% in India, 18.3% in 
China, and 18.9% in other Far Eastern 
countries (Ngai, 1933). 

It is maintained that cancer of the 
penis occurs relatively frequently in Ne- 
groes (Schrek and Lenowitz, 1947). Len- 
owitz and Graham (1946) found that in 
the United States cancer of the penis was 
five times more common in Negroes than 
in whites. 

The occurrence of carcinoma of the 
penis in Jews and persons who perform 
circumcision after birth is so exceeding- 
ly rare that isolated cases are widely 
quoted in the literature (Bleich, 1950; 
Dean, 1936; Reitman, 1953; Marshall, 
1953; Paquin and Pearce, 1955; Amelar, 
1956; Ledlie and Smithers, 1956). 

Cancer of the penis occurs more often 
among Moslems, who circumcise their 
males at a later date, usually between 6 
and 14 years, than among Jews, who per- 
form circumcision on the eighth day 
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after birth. This might indicate that the 
precancerous changes can become well 
established at an early age and may 
progress to definite carcinoma formation 
even when the preputium has been re- 
moved comparatively early in life (Dean, 
1935). 

The fact that carcinoma of the penis 
occurs relatively frequently in Negroes, 
is infrequent in white non-Jewish men, 
and is practically unknown in Jews 
raises the question of racial susceptibility 
and immunity. 

Is this distribution really due to in- 
herited racial characteristics or is it de- 
pendent on environmental factors? Ac- 
cording to Sorsby (1931) the immunity of 
the Jews should be attributed to circum- 
cision and not to racial factors. 

In a comprehensive study on the etio- 
logic factors in carcinoma of the penis, 
Schrek and Lenowitz (1947) obtained 
positive correlations for the factors car- 
cinoma of the penis, syphilis, gonorrhea, 
and the colored race. The authors be- 
lieve the common denominator in these 
four factors to be poor sex hygiene. Ac- 
cording to them, circumcision possibly 
lessens the accumulations of smegma 
and dirt, and in this way inhibits cancer. 

Omitting the still inconclusive studies 
on the carcinogenic (Plaut and Kohn- 
Speyer, 1947) or carcinostimulatory 
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(Pratt-Thomas and Heins, 1956) effects 
of the human smegma, we nevertheless 
feel that the hypothesis proposed by 
Schrek and Lenowitz (1947) is far from 
being indubitable. If this hypothesis 
were correct, one would expect circum- 
cision during boyhood to also protect 
against cancer of the penis; and then it 
might be reasonable to present once 
more the question proposed by the Edi- 
tors of Lancet (1932) 28 years ago, name- 
ly: If cancer of the penis might be pre- 
vented by the hygiene of circumcision, 
it is thus demonstrated that cancer is a 
preventable disease, and if it can be pre- 
vented in one organ by appropriate 
hygienic care, why can it not be pre- 
vented in other organs by similar hygi- 
enic measures appropriate to those re- 
spective organs? 

Schrek and Lenowitz (1947) are aware 
of this. They therefore admit that the 
“individuals circumcised early in life are 
protected against cancer of the penis not 
by cleanliness but by some other proc- 
ess, the nature of which is not known.” 


The causes of penile cancer, being a 
part of the fundamental problem of can- 
cer etiology, are still obscure. It seems 
therefore justifiable to concentrate our 
efforts on a thorough evaluation of the 
different characteristics and peculiarities 
of the patient and the possible causative 
factors. The correct answer might be 
detected in the interaction between 
them. 

The possibility of racial susceptibility, 
or at least of racial predisposition, de- 
serves due consideration. It is of interest, 
for example, that in the Hottentots a 
rather tight and elongated prepuce ap- 
pears to be a racial characteristic; at the 
same time it was found that epithelioma 
of the penis is the commonest malignant 
tumor in male Hottentots (Hellman, 
1955). 


Up to the present time the evidence 
of circumcision as an effective measure 
against penile cancer is based upon nega- 
tive rather than positive findings. 

Positive data of confirmative value 
could be added if the cases of noncircum- 
cised Jews developing penile carcinoma 
were collected and studied. If such a 
study then showed that, on the one hand, 
the incidence of cancer of the penis 
among noncircumcised Jews and noncir- 
cumcised Gentiles was the same and that, 
on the other hand, so was the incidence 
among circumcised Jews and circum- 
cised Gentiles, it would then be possible 
to evaluate with certainty the protective 
importance of circumcision early in life. 

However, cases of noncircumcised 
Jews are very rare, circumcision being a 
universal practice, a part of the religious 
rite of the Jews. Wollbarst! did report 
finding one noncircumcised Jew with 
penile cancer. In the Tumour and Ra- 
dium Institute of the Rothschild Hadas- 
sah University Hospital in Jerusalem, 
Israel, only one case of penile carcinoma 
in a noncircumcised Jew has so far been 
recorded. Recently, two instances have 
been reported (Cancer Bulletin, 1958) of 
carcinoma in Gentile patients circum- 
cised in infancy. In both cases, an in- 
jury seemed to be an apparent factor in 
the etiology. 

It might be helpful if contact could 
be established with physicians in the 
U.S.S.R. in order to obtain more author- 
itative information concerning the inci- 
dence of penile carcinoma among the 
Jews of Russia, who, since the Revolu- 
tion, probably have not circumcised their 
newborns. 

It will be of utmost interest to collect 
and study such cases. This data when 
analyzed might become a valuable con- 
tribution to the problem of penile can- 
cer and the etiology of cancer in general. 

1Cited in Dean, 1935. 
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Genetic Counseling: For Children of Mixed Racial Ancestry 


INTRODUCTION 


The editors of this journal have been 
interested in genetic counseling because 
it is a major practical application of the 
results of research in human genetics. It 
is reasonable to assume that genetic coun- 
seling may also have some relationship 
to eugenics, though there is nothing 
known as to exactly what this relation- 
ship may be. 

Genetic counseling should be helpful 
to those who ask for it. The under- 
standing of any problem is the first step 
toward its solution. Understanding of 
the problem removes some of the attend- 
ant anxiety, even if the solution is un- 
pleasant. There should be less anxiety 
after genetic counseling than before it 
has occurred, and the clients indicate in 
many ways that it is useful to them. 

The relationship between genetic 
counseling and eugenics is certainly am- 
biguous. It is my impression that the re- 
lief of anxiety concerning the likelihood 
of a repetition of an abnormality results 
in increased reproduction of the parents 
of the affected children. If this is true, 
the frequency of any genes responsible 
for the abnormality would be increased, 
though slightly, in the population, which 
would be a dysgenic process. The in- 
creased reproduction of the parents of 
the anomalous children should also in- 
crease the frequency of any genes related 
to the attributes of responsible parent- 
hood which should have positive eugenic 
benefits. It is not clear to me whether 
the net result of these opposing tenden- 
cies is eugenic or dysgenic. The dysgenic 
effect is to increase slightly the pool of 
rare genes for abnormalities which are 
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infrequent, while the slight increase in 
the supply of genes related to responsible 
parenthood would be less significant per- 
centage-wise because such genes are pre- 
sumed to be more frequent in the popu- 
lation. If genes related to responsible 
parenthood do not exist, one can only 
conclude that genetic counseling may 
well be dysgenic. 

Genetic counseling at present would 
seem to be liable to the suspicion that 
it is dysgenic. This effect may be too triv- 
ial to warrant consideration. Hopefully, 
the obvious benefits to the parents who 
come for counseling outweigh the pos- 
sible dysgenic costs to society as a whole. 
The only alternative to genetic counsel- 
ing is the refusal to impart whatever in- 
formation research in human genetics 
has discovered; such a philosophy would 
be deplorable. Genetic counseling has a 
function and is here to stay. 


It is the intention of the editors to 
present articles by other genetic counsel- 
ors from time to time. Presumably these 
articles will cover particular areas of 
counseling with which they have had ex- 
tensive experience. 


BACKGROUND OF STUDY 


We have had considerable experience 
at the Dight Institute in working with 
adoption agencies in the placement of 
children of mixed racial ancestry. Mrs. 
Esther Nordlie (1961) and I have just 
completed a follow-up of the results of 
the placement of such children and will 
summarize the results here, as this is the 
first study of its kind. It is probable that 
genetic counselors will be increasingly 
occupied with this topic as interracial 
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unions are likely to continue in the Unit- 
ed States. The casual unions often result 
in children who become available for 
adoption. 

The emphasis in adoption practice has 
been shifting from giving the parents a 
child to giving the child a home. Theo- 
retically, every child without gross physi- 
cal or mental anomalies should be adopt- 
able. Practically, it is still difficult to 
place older children, those of mixed ra- 
cial ancestry, and those with moderate 
physical handicaps. The problem of 
placing “pure” Negro, Indian or Mexi- 
can children is difficult only because few 
families of these minority groups request 
children for adoption. Ordinarily, no 
attempt would be made to place these 
babies in Caucasian families as the child 
or the adoptive parents would probably 
find social adjustment too difficult. How- 
ever, children of mixed racial origin may 
“pass for white” or resemble the Cau- 
casian adoptive parents sufficiently so 
that placement in a white family is feas- 
ible. Such placement is desirable for the 
child as the socioeconomic environment 
is assumed to be more favorable there. 
This would be true only if the racial ap- 
pearance of the child would permit ac- 
ceptance in the white community. Many 
white couples are desperately anxious to 
adopt children. Some are sufficiently 
free from racial prejudices to be able to 
adopt children of mixed racial ancestry, 
if a reasonable “match” between child 
and adoptive parents can be made. The 
critical prediction rests with the geneti- 
cist (or anthropologist) who must pro- 
ject the appearance of a small baby ahead 
to the child of five or six when entering 
school. 

The most important physical differ- 
ences between whites and non-whites are 
dependent upon partially dominant in- 
heritance and should show up in every- 
one who carries the genes for these traits. 


One would suppose that predicting the 
chances for a child to “pass for white” 
would be quite simple. Such, however, is 
not the case. The main difficulty is that 
these traits, when present in the racial 
hybrid, may not be apparent in an infant 
but develop over the years. Hair texture 
and skin color are the most important 
traits and at the same time the most diffi- 
cult to predict. The baby may have no 
hair; it is well known that babies with 
considerable Negro ancestry may look 
quite light at birth and darken consid- 
erably during childhood. The geneticist 
is thus vulnerable to mistakes in his pre- 
dictions as to the future appearance of 
the baby. One could take the attitude 
that unless the geneticist can make his 
prediction with certainty he should not 
enter the picture at all. Such reasoning 
is absurd. The baby is in the custody 
of the adoption agency and the agency 
must make some provision for this child. 
The many agencies assisted with this 
problem have all been most grateful for 
the insight given them by the Dight In- 
stitute. (See Reed (1955) for the cri- 
teria used in appraising the children.) 
Many of the infants and children seen 
from two to fourteen years ago are now 
well along in school. It is possible to fol- 
low up some of them and see how well 
they have adjusted and how successful 
the Dight Institute was in predicting 
their present appearance. Adoption is 
always a delicate subject and particular- 
ly so in the racial hybrid area. There- 
fore, it was clear that the adoption agen- 
cies were the only groups with the right 
to inquire into the present status of the 
children they had placed. The agencies 
were therefore presented with question- 
naires outlining the topics to be investi- 
gated. Their cooperation was excellent, 
as expected, and we are, in our turn, 
grateful for it. Ten agencies were asked 
for information about the 61 children 
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they had brought to the Dight Institute 
in past years. One child had died and 
others could not be contacted so that 
only 49 remained in the sample. Most 
of these had, or were alleged to have, 
Negro ancestry; only seven were Mexi- 
can, Indian or Japanese in alleged an- 
cestry. We were never much concerned 
about the actual or alleged ancestry; the 
problem was always that of whether the 
child would benefit by placement in the 
white community and the chances of 
such a placement’s being successful. The 
alternative to placement in the white 
community for the child is usually resi- 
dence in a succession of boarding homes, 
generally an undesirable alternative. 

Mrs. Nordlie classified the children 
according to their descriptions as record- 
ed when first seen at the Dight Institute. 
The five groups are arbitrary and have 
no theoretical significance. The 49 chil- 
dren who were followed up had these 
original groupings. 

Group I. No trace of racial admixture 
could be found in these eight children. 
They were appraised as white, in spite 
of alleged Negro ancestry, and it was 
recommended that they be placed in 
white homes. 

Group IT. Seventeen children had some 
signs of racial admixture, but they were 
not far from the normal variability of 
Caucasians. It was predicted that these 
children could “pass for white” and 
should be placed in white homes also. 

Group III. Five children had swarthy 
skin color and some had dark eyes or 
black hair. This critical group was rec- 
ommended for placement in families of 
Mediterranean ancestry if appropriate 
families could be found. 

Group IV. Twelve children were too 
Negroid in appearance to expect to ad- 
just well in a white community. It was 
recommended that they be placed in Ne- 


gro families who wished to adopt chil- 
dren, hoping that enough of these fam- 
ilies could be found. 

Group V. Seven children looked to be 
of Oriental origin or some variation of 
it such as Mexican or American Indian. 
It was recommended that attempts be 
made to find white homes for these chil- 
dren. 


A. PLACEMENT 

Thirty-nine of the 49 children had 
been placed for adoption. Seven chil- 
dren were not adopted, two had been 
placed but were later removed from the 
home, and one child was living with his 
natural mother and stepfather. Private 
agencies place up to 98 per cent of their 
children but public agencies may place 
as few as 10 per cent of their children. 
The public agencies “inherit” from the 
private agencies children who are not 
adoptable. Not all of the backlog of un- 
adoptable children have handicaps; some 
cannot be adopted because of regrettable 
legal, religious or other extraneous rea- 
sons. In view of the racial “handicap” 
that the children in our sample pos- 
sessed it can be said that the adoption 
agencies did a superb job in placement. 
As one child is still with its natural 
mother, only nine (18 per cent) have not 
been placed for adoption. 

All the children of Group I were 
placed, as might be expected. Four of 
the 17 children in Group II were not 
placed; two each for Groups III and IV 
and one from Group V_ were not 
adopted. 

The most common explanation for 
lack of adoption given by the agencies 
for the nine children was that of emo- 
tional problems. This was the reason 
given for four of the nine children not 
adopted. Two of the four had actual 
brain damage and, as they developed, 
their aggressiveness and hyperactivity 
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prevented placement attempts. One of 
these has been in three different boarding 
homes and his behavior has been a large 
factor in his changes of residence. One 
child is very withdrawn and is emotion- 
ally not yet ready for adoption. 

Three children, one each in groups 
II, III and IV, have not been adopted 
because of lack of suitable homes. For 
these three, 6 per cent of the total, it 
would seem that their racial admixture 
was the main barrier to their adoption. 

One child who had been adopted was 
removed due to marital difficulties of the 
adoptive parents combined with hyper- 
activity of the child. 


The remaining child was removed be- 
cause the parents thought that while 
they could accept his ancestry for them- 


selves, they could not face the questions 
of others. 


In summary, four of the nine children 
not now adopted are apparently not 
placeable because of their mixed racial 
ancestry. The other five were appraised 
on follow-up as white in two cases, white- 
Mediterranean in two cases and one as 
Indian possibly Negroid. Except for the 
last one of the five, the alleged racial ad- 
mixture does not seem to have been a 
major factor in their failure to be placed. 


B. PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS AT 
FOLLOW-UP 


In an effort to ascertain whether the 
predictions of the Dight Institute were 
reliable, a section of the questionnaire 
to the agencies was devoted to the ap- 
pearance of the children at follow-up. 

Group I. The eight children of this 
group had been appraised as white when 
they were seen at the Dight Institute for 
the first time. At the follow-up, six were 
still considered to be white but for two 
no definite commitment was obtained. 

Group II. These seventeen children 
were predicted to be able to pass for 
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white, or at least to be able to fit into a 
white community. In two cases no com- 
mitments about the physical character- 
istics of the children were obtained. Nine 
children were appraised as white on the 
follow-up. Two children were appraised 
as Negro. One of these was a girl whose 
hair has become kinky and whose skin 
has become yellowish and knees dark. 
The other seems to have been a case of 
some mix-up in identification in that ap- 
parently a different child than the one 
brought to the Dight Institute was 
placed. In these two cases the predic- 
tions were incorrect, which is unfortu- 
nate for the families concerned. In 
neither case, however, have the parents 
offered to surrender the child. 


The four remaining children of the 
group do not fit into any category. One 
was described as looking mixed white 
with Negro or Indian, perhaps Italian or 
Mexican. Another was said to have a 
small trace of Negro appearance, the 
third as white with reservation and the 
fourth is a child for whom two question- 
naires were filled out by mistake by the 
agency; one listed him as looking mu- 
latto and the other as white. 

A case by case comparison of the orig- 
inal appraisal and the follow-up shows 
no gross fault in the predictions of the 
Dight Institute in 15 of the 17 cases. In 
one case the problem seems to have been 
a mistaken identity rather than incorrect 
prediction and in the final case the pre- 
diction was wrong. 

Group III. This is the most difficult 
group for prediction. The five children 
were expected to be possible candidates 
for placement in families of Mediter- 
ranean ancestry. At follow-up the agen- 
gies described one as Mediterranean; the 
second as Sicilian, possibly Negroid; the 
third as slightly Negroid; the fourth as 
Negro; and the fifth as swarthy but not 
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colored. The description of the fourth 
child did not demonstrate what changes 
had taken place (if any) in the physical 
characteristics to warrant the child’s be- 
ing classified as a Negro. 

Group IV. These twelve children 
were not thought to be able to secure 
placement in a white community except 
that in one case it was thought that the 
child could be placed in a white family 
if one could be found which would ac- 
cept a three-way mixture of white, Negro 
and Indian ancestry. On follow-up, the 
Negro and Indian characteristics were 
still apparent but they had not developed 
further than at the first viewing. 


Nine of the children were originally 
appraised as clearly Negro and seven 
were so considered at the follow-up, one 
as white-Negro and one was not reported 
upon as to appearance. Two of the re- 
maining three children had been consid- 
ered to be Negro and/or Indian and 
were appraised as Negro in the follow- 
up. The twelfth child was appraised as 
white at follow-up. There were thus no 
gross faults of prediction for these twelve 
children. 

Group V. This group is composed of 
the seven children who seemed to have 
some “Oriental” heredity. At follow-up 
the skin color of one ten-year-old girl 
was somewhat darker than expected. She 
had been classified as almost completely 
Indian and at follow-up was classified by 
the agency as Indian though possibly 
Negro. There were no gross faults of pre- 
diction in this group. 

It was never expected that the babies 
seen at the Dight Institute would get any 
“whiter” with age. It was expected that 
errors in prediction would result from 
the child becoming more Negroid with 
age. Fortunately, there were only three 
such errors that were large enough to be 
established, and one of these apparently 


resulted from a case of mistaken identity. 
We have a great deal of information 
from the agencies as to possible changes 
in hair shape and color, eye color, nose 
shape, skin color and many other “traits.” 
These were all subjective determinations 
by a number of agency caseworkers and 
would be expected to differ from worker 
to worker. Nor would they be expected 
to agree exactly with determinations 
made at the Dight Institute. There has 
been sufficiently good prediction and 
agrecinent as to these subjective values 
so (hac there have not been any unpleas- 
ant repercussions so far, even in the three 
cases where there were errors in predic- 
tion. 

There will always be “errors” in ge- 
netic counseling, as there are throughout 
the medical arts. It is hoped that the ex- 
perience of the Dight Institute in ap- 
praising children of mixed racial origin 
will be helpful to others in avoiding 
some of the errors. Plans have to be 
made for the children, and the geneticist 
can be of great assistance in this proce- 
dure. The writer examined practically 
all of the children in this study and 
would have been happy to adopt any of 
them, except the few with neurological 
or emotional problems. Even these last 
few can sometimes be placed successfully, 
though the adoptive parents have to have 
special talents to meet the challenge of 
multiple handicaps in such children. 


Cc. ADJUSTMENT IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 


A number of questions were asked to 
try to determine the feelings of the par- 
ents toward the child and the adjust- 
ment of the child in the home and com- 
munity. 

We got no useful information about 
these difficult questions for nine chil- 
dren. We don’t know what the situation 
is for them but at least it is not so bad 
that the adoptive parents have decided 
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on a change. Adjustment was considered 
to be good in 29 cases, questionable in 
three and not good in eight. 

One of the questionable cases is one 
of the incorrect predictions who was 
placed in a white home and appraised as 
Negro at the follow-up. The parents do 
not admit to being disappointed at the 
child’s appearance. The child was de- 
scribed by the agency as quiet and emo- 
tionally mature. There seems to be no 
problem of acceptance since it is a mixed 
area. 

The second questionable case is not 
adopted and is getting along fine in the 
boarding home. However, he is being 
made aware of his race in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The third case is a potential problem. 
This is a Negroid child adopted by a 
white couple. They accept her complete- 
ly but realize that there will be prob- 
lems in the neighborhood. 

Of the eight children who are not well 
adjusted, five are not adopted and were 
discussed previously. Two are brain 
damaged, two are slow learners and one 
is doing poorly in school. Of the three 
adopted children with poor adjustment, 
one lives with his natural mother and 
stepfather. The stepfather is sensitive 
about the child’s Negroid characteristics. 
Adjustment in the home is “fair” and 
better in the neighborhood, which is 
mixed. One of the other adopted mal- 
adjusted children has been referred to 
a diagnostic study and treatment center. 
The third child causes great difficulties 
at home and at school, is belligerent and 
not accepted by other children. Both of 
these behavior problem c’:Idren look 
white, the adoptive parents are white, 
and physical characteristics do not seem 
to be involved. 

Our sample is small but it does not 
seem to differ significantly from a 
study made by Boehm (1958) on adjust- 


ment of children without regard to the 
racial aspects. In her study, 13 per cent 
of the adopted children had behavior 
problems while 70 per cent of those still 
in foster homes had such difficulties. 
Presumably many children fail to be 
placed because of emotional problems 
and thus increase the percentage in the 
foster homes who are so afflicted. 

The adoptive placement may be brok- 
en because of emotional disturbances 
which results in their being removed to 
a boarding home. 


SUMMARY 


This article on genetic counseling pre- 
sents our experience at the Dighi Insti- 
tute in a field which has not been con- 
sidered seriously in the past. This com- 
prises the prediction of future appear- 
ance and adjustment of children of 
mixed racial ancestry who are candidates 
for adoption. 

Sixty-one children of alleged mixed ra- 
cial ancestry who had been brought to 
the Dight Institute for evaluation be- 
tween two and 14 years ago by adoption 
agencies were selected for follow-up stud- 
ies. The agencies were asked to make 
the contacts and procure the data. One 
child had died and ten more could not 
be contacted, leaving a sample of 49 
children. 


Thirty-nine of the 49 children had 
been placed for adoption. Seven chil- 
dren were not adopted, two had been 
placed but were later removed from the 
home, and one child was living with his 
natural mother and stepfather. If we ig- 
nore this last child, nine children could 
have been adopted who were not. In 
five of these cases the fundamental prob- 
lem was emotional maladjustment (two 
had brain damage) and only four were 
without adoptive homes because of their 
racial characteristics. 
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The follow-up study by the adoption 
agencies showed three predictions to have 
been incorrect in that the child turned 
out to be definitely more Negroid than 
expected from its appearance as a baby 
or infant. Other minor discrepancies 
may have been errors or merely differ- 
ences of personal opinion which could 
not be avoided under the circumstances. 

The adjustment of 29 of the children 
in home and neighborhood was good. 
In nine cases it was not possible to get 
a clear idea as to the adjustment. In 
three cases the adjustment was question- 
able and in eight cases it was not good. 
Three of the maladjusted children were 
adopted while the other five were in 
boarding homes. In only one of the 
eight maladjusted cases does the appear- 
ance of the child seem important. In 
this case the child is living with his natu- 
ral mother and stepfather, which in it- 
self might be the source of some of his 
difficulties. The stepfather is sensitive 
to the boy’s Negroid appearance and ad- 
justment in the home is only fair. 

In conclusion, our predictions as to 


the later appearance of the children 
turned out to be better than expected. 
Only four children of the 49 had not 
been placed because of their racial traits. 
These four might have been placed in 
Negro families if they had been avail- 
able. Thus mixed racial ancestry makes 
original placement more difficult but it 
does not seem to have serious effects on 
later adjustments in the home and com- 
munity, if the geneticist’s predictions as 
to future appearances are correct, and 
placements are made accordingly. 
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PsYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION: Hirsch La- 
zaar Silverman. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 169 pp., $3.75. 


In this volume Hirsch Lazaar Silver- 
man presents a cafeteria assortment of 
his journal articles of recent years. The 
range of topics is considerable; lofty 
themes, down-to-earth issues, and ap- 
praisals of psychological and philosophi- 
cal orientations are all placed on the 
counter for the reader’s choice. Although 
the fare is interesting and not unpala- 
table, I must confess that fer me, con- 
trary to the suggestion on the dust jack- 
et, the essays did not “set off explosive 
ideas in the reader as the author explores 
paths that might seem unrelated but 
which lead to certain integrated conclu- 
sions.” 

The introductory essay, “The Psy- 
chology of Democracy in Education,” is 
one of several in which Silverman indi- 
cates his concern with men’s souls and 
man’s destiny. He has firm convictions 
firmly stated; his words at times pack an 
old-fashioned oratorical punch (“In re- 
gard to prejudice of any kind, we must 
be as harsh as truth and as uncom- 
promising as justice.”) . The author does 
an adequate job in setting forth impera- 
tives with which it would be as difficult 
to disagree as to come out in favor of sin 
(e.g., “The schools must teach pupils the 
meaning and techniques of working to- 
gether.”"). But the parent or educator 
who looks in this essay for the details 
that would implement such lofty aims 
will find them in short supply. 

In other papers on discipline, on de- 
linquency, and on diagnosis of the ex- 
ceptional child, Silverman’s comments 
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are slightly more specific. He states his 
views on the uniqueness of the individ- 
ual, the complexity of human action, 
and the interplay of multiple causal in- 
fluences. He then goes beyond these gen- 
eral (and generally accepted) notions to 
get down to cases, to offer numerous 
helpful suggestions that might well be 
welcomed by a professional or a lay au- 
dience. Illustrative are such statements 
as the following: “The amount of free- 
dom suitable for a child depends upon 
the child’s age and maturity,” and “Mo- 
tivate individual children by capitaliz- 
ing on their particular abilities and 
achievements.” While such suggestions 
are neither new nor startling, it can be 
reasonably argued that presenting them 
anew to the public from time to time 
serves a useful function. 

When Silverman leaves such down-to- 
earth issues and begins a tour of ap- 
praisal of several psychological and phil- 
osophical orientations, the trip has its 
disconcerting aspects. In an essay on 
“Psychological Implications in Platonic 
Philosophy” the author presents a good 
expository summary of major aspects of 
Platonic philosophy. But this view of 
what for many is familiar ground might 
have been enhanced by more detailed 
consideration of the psychological im- 
plications. In another paper the author 
provides the reader with a brief guided 
tour of the views of Harry Stack Sulli- 
van. The essay is primarily a sympa- 
thetic, quick summary of the Sullivanian 
orientation; the author calls out the con- 
cepts one after another as points of in- 
terest along the way, but he makes rela- 
tively few efforts at appraisal. 
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When Silverman leads us into his con- 
siderations of Existentialism, it is abun- 
dantly clear that from his point of view 
we have arrived in the Bad Lands. He 
even lets his disapprobation show in his 
description of Jean-Paul Sartre: “short 
..., ugly, wall-eyed ... , growing bald, 
... pale, and . . . blinks behind horn- 
rimmed glasses. ...”" Sartre may lend him- 
self to this caricature, but was this cari- 
cature necessary? By the time the reader 
finishes this brief essay he will certainly 
know Silverman's views on Existential- 
ism, which include the following: “Ex- 
istentialism serves only to shock people.” 
It is “only a collection of Bohemian 
viewpoints that sound philosophic. It is 
disordered thinking and certainly more 
than disreputable logic.” It may be rea- 
sonable for the author to hold these be- 
liefs, but out of kindness to the sophisti- 
cated and unsophisticated readers alike 
he might well have presented a more 
adequately documented case than that 
contained in the six pages which pre- 
cede these caustic conclusions. 


Joun D. CAMPBELL 
Bethesda, Maryland 


DEVELOPMENTAL GENETICS AND LETHAL 
Factors: Ernst Hadorn, tr. by Ursula 
Mittwoch. Methuen, London, 1961, 
368 pp., 52 s. 6 d. 


In recent years the field of genetics 
has received an unprecedented amount 
of attention from various directions. 
This attention has not been distributed 
evenly throughout the field but has been 
focused primarily on certain problems, 
particularly those of molecular genetics 
where much progress in the analysis of 
the nature of the gene has been made. 
Nevertheless, great strides forward have 
been taken also in other areas of genetics. 
One of these is that of developmental 


genetics which deals with the problems 
of translation of gene effects into physio- 
logical and pathological expressions 
rather than with those of the physico- 
chemical nature of the gene, of its repli- 
cation or of the transfer of its coded in- 
formation. 

In the area of developmental genetics 
Ernst Hadorn is one of the leading fig- 
ures today. His book Developmental 
Genetics and Lethal Factors, published 
in its English version this year, is testi- 
mony for this fact. Ernst Hadorn com- 
bines equal mastery of concepts and of 
methods in modern experimental em- 
bryology and genetics. He is therefore 
eminently well equipped to bring to- 
gether the pertinent material of devel- 
opmental genetics and to analyze and 
interpret it in terms of problems of dif- 
ferentiation and physiological genetics. 

The material covered in Hadorn’s 
book ranges from Neurospora through 
insects and birds to mammals and man. 
Whereas material from work on Neuro- 
spora is used primarily for purposes of 
comparison, Drosophila, the fowl, mouse 
and man are singled out for exhaustive 
treatment; in addition experimental 
work on other insects, vertebrates, and 
mammals is covered extensively. Equal 
emphasis is placed on results of mor- 
phological, physiological and biochem- 
ical approaches to problems of develop- 
mental genetics. 

In choosing lethal factors as the theme 
for his treatise, Hadorn focuses atten- 
tion on a group of genes which, by virtue 
of their extreme effects, serve as excel- 
lent models for a discussion of the less 
severe, nonlethal effects of other genes, 
from which they do not differ in princi- 
ple. Thus, most of the concepts and 
principles under discussion are of gen- 
eral significance for problems of devel- 
opmental genetics. 
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Beginning with methods of demon- 
strating dominant and recessive lethal 
factors, the discussion continues to the 
problem of the preservation of these fac- 
tors for purposes of investigation. This 
is of interest to the scientist since nat- 
ural selection tends to eliminate these 
lethal genes, which present such a rich 
source of potential information about the 
effects of genes on development. Hadorn 
therefore discusses methods of “perma- 
nent culture” of recessive lethal factors 
with particular emphasis on balanced 
lethal systems. 

The origin of lethal factors by muta- 
tion is dealt with next. This chapter is 
a particularly striking example of the 
author’s ability to use the specific prob- 
lem of lethal factors for a thorough dis- 
cussion of general genetic principles. 
Among these are mutation rates in Dro- 
sophila and man, the problem of re- 
peated mutations within one species and 
parallel mutations in different species, 
the physiology of effects of multiple al- 
leles, some aspects of population genetics 
of lethal factors. 

Chromosomal abnormalities, particu- 
larly deficiencies, duplications, translo- 
cations, inversions and their effects on 
development are covered in the next 
chapter. Two separate chapters are de- 
voted to a discussion of dominant lethal 
factors, and to severe changes in devel- 
opment as the result of joint effect of 
several genes. Maternal inheritance is 
treated next, primarily on the basis of 
examples from work on Drosophila. 

The chapter on penetrance and ex- 
pressivity is particularly clear and in- 
structive. Several concepts, e.g. those of 
pleiotropy, phase specificity of action, 
phenocopies, receive the extensive and 
authoritative treatment expected from 
somebody who has himself contributed 
so greatly to their elucidation. 


The chapter on dominance and re- 
cessivity of gene action deals with the 
problem of the physiology of dominance, 
and also discusses dosage effects. The 
demonstration of decreased viability of 
individuals heterozygous for recessive 
lethal genes is contrasted with reports 
of other lethal genes with increased via- 
bility of heterozygotes leading to a sys- 
tem of balanced polymorphism. Results 
of tissue culture and transplantation ex- 
periments are interpreted in terms of 
their significance for problems of cell 
differentiation. 

The discussion of biochemical genetics 
is restricted to those cases in which bio- 
chemical aspects of developmental ab- 
normalities were analyzed, and concen- 
trates on the author’s own work in Dro- 
sophila. 

This treatise of developmental genetics 
brings to mind in a striking manner the 
particular scope of problems of genetics 
in multicellular organisms; it emphasizes 
the necessity of studies in higher organ- 
isms by showing that concepts and re- 
sults obtained from experimental work 
in lower forms and in microbia cannot 
always be directly applied to multicellu- 
lar and higher organisms. 

The reader interested in problems of 
human and medical genetics will find 
Hadorn’s book a rich source of infor- 
mation of general genetics, thoughtfully 
analyzed and interpreted; in view of the 
great interest which discussions of genetic 
effects of radiation have focused on leth- 
al factors in recent years, he could not 
choose a better source to inform himself 
about various aspects of lethal genes. 
Numerous specific examples of human 
mutations are discussed fully, but the 
medically oriented reader should profit 
greatly also from the study of genetic 
abnormalities and their development in 
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mammals other than man, discussed so 
thoroughly in this book. 

The illustrations deserve particular 
mention. They are superb in design and 
execution and are the work of Hadorn’s 
gifted son. If one negative comment 
might be permitted, it would be con- 
cerned with a comparison of the print- 
ing of the German and the English edi- 
tions. The quality of the paper of the 
former is so superior that identical illus- 
trations come out considerably better on 
the white glossy paper than on the dull 
yellowish paper of the English edition. 

The translation is excellent and re- 
veals the knowledge on the part of the 
translator of both languages and the 
subject material of the book. Altogether, 
the study of this book is both an obli- 
gation and a genuine pleasure. 


SALOME GLUECKSOHN WAELSCH 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


STRANGERS THEN NEIGHBORS: FROM PIL- 
GRIMS TO PuERTO RiIcANs: Clarence 
Senior. Freedom Books, New York, 
1961, 86 pp., 95¢. 


The scientist who undertakes to pre- 
pare a volume based on research findings 
for a lay audience is to be admired for 
his courage and commiserated with for 
attempting something that is almost im- 
possible to do well. The results of the 
assumption of such a task by Clarence 
Senior are to be found in his Strangers 
Then Neighbors, which was written for 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
B'rith. Senior, a sociologist who has been 
interested in relationships of Latin 
Americans and citizens of the continental 
United States for many years, is perhaps 
best known for his joint authorship with 
C. Wright Mills and Rose Kohn Goldsen 
of The Puerto Rican Journey (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1950). 


In the brief work Strangers Then 
Neighbors Senior attempts to place the 
relatively recent migration of Puerto Ric- 
ans to the United States in the context 
of previous patterns of migration from 
Western Europe and other areas. He 
posits, as basic ingredients in immigra- 
tion, the factors of ambition, hope, cour- 
age, and differential economic oppor- 
tunity. His discussion of migration pat- 
terns to, from, and within the United 
States provides the framework for the 
presentation of data on the current situ- 
ation with respect to Puerto Ricans. 

His discussion, while brief and on oc- 
casion somewhat cursory, should be in- 
formative for many. He makes the point 
that Puerto Ricans come to the main- 
land because of business conditions: 
when they are needed, they come; when 
they are not needed many who have 
migrated return to Pierto Rico, and few- 
er come. He reports that those who do 
come are more likely to be better edu- 
cated, to have been employed in semi- 
skilled occupations or above, to have 
lived in urban areas, to speak English, 
and to be white than are those who do 
not come. He points to some of the diffi- 
culties which confront the migrant: the 
rapacious landlord, color discrimination, 
the complexities of urban mainland life. 
And he discusses their response: the 
Puerto Rican’s relatively low rate of ju- 
venile delinquency, and his participation 
in civic and religious affairs. 

The layman who reads this brief book 
may well be led to delve more deeply 
into the subject in more definitive works 
than this one aspires to be. The bibli- 
ography should prove helpful to him in 
such explorations. 


CALHOUN DEASY 
National Catholic School of Social 
Service 

The Catholic University of America 
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THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE BIOLOGICAL 
Sciences: Peter Gray (Editor). Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp., New York, 
1961, 1,119 pp., $20.00. 


This encyclopedia comprises 800 ar- 
ticles on subjects chosen by the editor to 
cover the important areas of the basic 
biological sciences. Each article, written 
by a specialist, not only defines the sub- 
ject but gives a brief coverage of perti- 
nent, up-to-date information and a short 
list of references, usually to books and 
review papers. Most articles are over 500 
words in length, except for some of the 
biographies and a very few definitional 
entries. It is intended as a reference vol- 
ume for biology teachers, librarians, bi- 
ology students and research biologists 
wanting information outside of their 
own specialty. 

Choice of the 800 topics was of course 
arbitrary and each biologist would make 
make a different list. However, incon- 
sistencies were noted. Topics in applied 
biology were omitted, thus excluding 
articles on medical and agricultural sub- 
jects, but “Space Biology” and “Biologi- 
cal Warfare” were included, perhaps be- 
cause of their current interest. Also, 
pathology as a topic was completely omit- 
ted, presumably because of its medical 
and agricultural implications, but some 
plants and animals were discussed pri- 
marily because of their poisonous effects 
on man. 

The choice of contributors seemed to 
be excellent. About half of the 35 or so 
articles touching on my own field, genet- 
ics, were written by men immediately 
recognized by me as leaders in this field. 
Once the topic was assigned, the content 
of the article was left completely up to 
the contributor, assuming his ability to 
present pertinent material. Perhaps edi- 
torial guidance should have been given 
to eliminate some of the inconsistency 


of coverage noted. Thus, under “Digest- 
ive System” only man is discussed, while 
the article on the “Nervous System” uses 
the comparative approach more appro- 
priate to the intended basic nature of 
the coverage. The article on “Nutrition” 
is confined to human nutrition and diet, 
completely neglecting the nutrition of 
the rest of the animal and plant king- 
doms. 

The task of keeping the index within 
the confines of the volume must have 
been tremendous. Cross-referencing is 
handled effectively in the text by use of 
capital letters for words that appear in 
the titles of other articles, but there are 
some misleading oversights in cases of 
different terms with identical meanings. 
For example, “oestrogenic hormones” 
and “estrogen” are separately indexed 
and lead one to different pages in the 
volume. “Kinetochore” and “centro- 
mere” present the same confusion ex- 
cept for one article that uses both terms. 

One-quarter to one-third of the ar- 
ticles are illustrated. The editor at- 
tempted to use illustrations only where 
they were an important supplement to 
the text, and in general they were well 
chosen and reproduced. 

As a check of the usefulness of the 
volume a sample of topics was looked up 
in this encyclopedia, a good general en- 
cyclopedia, a one-volume encyclopedia 
of science, and a multi-volume encyclo- 
pedia of science and technology. Com- 
parisons were made for the ease of loca- 
tion of information and the amount and 
quality of the coverage. 

Comparison with the one-volume work 
showed that the topics were equally easy 
to locate, but Gray gives a much more 
complete coverage of each topic con- 
sidered. 

Both multiple-volume sets contained 
much more complete indexes, with more 
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adequate cross-references than Gray. 
Some topics in Gray could only be lo- 
cated with the aid of a good dictionary 
to find synonymous terms used in the 
index. Gray has the advantage of being 
a single volume, eliminating the han- 
dling of several volumes when looking 
up one topic. Gray's coverage of the 
topics was comparable, on the average, 
to that of the multiple-volume works 
and some of the more specialized topics 
were particularly well covered, although 
some were completely omitted. In gen- 
eral, if a topic is covered in Gray, it is 
given authoritative treatment. 

Although the coverage of the basic bio- 
logical sciences is no more complete than 
that found in at least two of the multiple 
volume encyclopedias, Gray does provide 
an excellent single volume reference 
book for the personal or small special- 
ized biology library where a large en- 
cyclopedia is not easily available. The 
editor and publisher are to be commend- 
ed on producing this unprecedented 
work. 

LyMAN B. CriTTENDEN 
Regional Poultry Research Laboratory 
East Lansing, Michigan 


MAN IN NATURE: Marston Bates. Foun- 
dations of Modern Biology Series, 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, 1961, 116 pp. $1.50 (paper 
bound). 

This is the eleventh book in a series 
intended to form a source of subject mat- 
ter from which a biology teacher (college 
level?) can select readings suitable to his 
particular course design. In addition the 
author states: 

“The aim of this book is to explore 
the area of contact and overlap between 
biological and social sciences, to look at 
some of the parts of biology that provide 


useful background for the exploration 
of social studies.” 


One must grant that Bates succeeds as 
usual in captivating the reader's atten- 
tion. But by many pedagogical criteria, 
or even in relation to the author’s aim, 
this book falls short. Although he men- 
tions or implies many principles, the 
reader in general must look elsewhere 
for data to test their validity. 

Bates first raises the issue that “One 
problem of biology and psychology, 
then, is to determine and describe the 
shift in capability that enabled man to 
begin the record of human achievement.” 
Then after suggesting that a compara- 
tive biological approach may further our 
understanding he rejects this possibility 
with: “But we still do not know the ge- 
netic steps of biological evolution that 
made the beginning of culture possible. 
An experimental approach to this mys- 
tery is impossible, since we cannot estab- 
lish breeding populations of people in 
the laboratory for study, as we can with 
mice or fruit flies.” 


He falls into the trap of assuming that 
all human behavior, by the fact of its 
existence, becomes impossible of expres- 
sion by any non-human species. For ex- 
ample, he says that “sometimes men” 
(and by implication only men) “will die 
rather than eat food they think unfit.” 
I have recently found that rats with cer- 
tain social histories will die of thirst or 
starvation rather than adjust to a drink- 
ing or feeding situation slightly different 
from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. Or again he expresses his nega- 
tive outlook in this passage (p. 47): “Both 
racial and cultural conflicts are subjects 
for study by social scientists. There may 
be some ultimate biological basis, related 
to the basis of conflict behavior some- 
times seen in other animals like the vocal 
fighting over territory of the howler 
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monkeys. But this is so deeply buried 
under history, economics, and learned 
behavior that digging for it at the pres- 
ent time is hopeless.” 

This pervading irresolution between 
the statement of a problem and its inves- 
tigation is most clear in the following 
(p- 92): “The health of a community 
clearly involves much more than free- 
dom from disease.” (Here he means in- 
fectious disease.) “One could argue that 
the most important aspects of a com- 
munity’s health are far outside of biol- 
ogy, or even of any of the subjects ordi- 
narily thought of as part of ‘public 
health.’ The values and satisfactions, the 
morals, of both individuals and groups, 
are surely basic to the development of a 
healthy society and these things can 
hardly be dealt with by biology, perhaps 
not by any science.” 

While recognizing that abnormal 
physiology, or disease, derives from many 
predisposing conditions, he selects those 
due to parasitic organisms for emphasis. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS AND 


Yet these are the least characteristic of 
man as the most social animal. When 
discussing populations he points out that 
heart disease, cancer, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, and accidents in the United 
States now replace infectious diseases as 
the leading causes of death. However, 
he makes no effort to exploit this change 
despite a now voluminous literature 
which implicates man’s culture and tech- 
nology in the origin of many metabolic 
and behavioral disorders. 

Bates repeatedly implies that man is 
so different from other animals, with re- 
gard to psychological, social and cultural 
phenomena, that comparative biological 
studies will fail to advance our under- 
standing of such phenomena on the hu- 
man level. A strange position to be tak- 
en by an ecologist! 

From many viewpoints this book in- 
adequately fulfills its title. 


Joun B. CaLHoun 
National Institute of Mental Health 
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MEETINGS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ORGANIZATION Reports: Association for 
the Aid of Crippled Children (1959- 
1960); Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation 
(1956-1960) ; The Population Council 
(1960); The Population Reference 
Bureau (1960). 


These organization reports point up 
advances in certain aspects of eugenics 
as described by groups which are not 
specifically ““eugenic.” The reports well 
illustrate the diffuse nature of the field 
of eugenics and the fact, long recognized 
by the American Eugenics Society, that 
many groups and many disciplines are 
concerned de facto if not de juro with 
eugenics in the broad sense. 

The section on medical genetics in the 
report of the Josiah Macy, Jr. Founda- 
tion would not have been published in 
the report of a health foundation ten 
years ago, for it is only in the last decade 
or so that medical genetics has come to 
the fore. The viewpoint, that inherited 
factors are no longer regarded as fixed 
and unchangeable, is described in this 
report as hopeful and important in its 
implications. Some of the recent biochem- 
ical research which demonstrates that in- 
herited manifestations are modifiable is 
mentioned. Medical genetics is described 
as a discipline “which will have a pro- 
found impact upon the whole field of re- 
production and ‘academic obstetrics’.” 
These conclusions underline the increas- 
ing significance of the eugenic position. 
The recognition that genetic factors may 
be modified by suitable environmental 
change gives hope for prevention and 
treatment of some of the genetically in- 
duced defects, according to the report. 
Many diseases are in reality a combina- 
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tion of environmental and constitutional 
factors. Too much emphasis has been 
placed in the past on the “trigger” mech- 
anism of the environment and too little 
on the factors of inheritance and sus- 
ceptibility, the report concludes. 


The increasing importance of genetics 
is demonstrated further by grants re- 
ported both by the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children and The Pop- 
ulation Council. Fetal physiology and 
genetics was the first major area chosen 
for a grant program when the Associa- 
tion for the Aid of Crippled Children 
began to relinquish its service program. 
Like the report of the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation it emphasizes the complex 
interplay between environmental and 
genetic factors which causes congenital 
defects. A grant has been made for 
studies by David Yi-Yung Hsia at North- 
western University Medical School in the 
metabolism of bilirubin and the patho- 
genesis of kernicterus, and for a study of 
heredity and environment in identical 
twins by Frank Falkner at the University 
of Louisville Medical School. 

Likewise grants in the field of genetics 
have been made by a demographically 
oriented foundation, The Population 
Council. A fellowship grant to Shirin 
Hakim of the Indian Cancer Research 
Center in Bombay makes possible a year’s 
study at the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York City of hereditary blood fac- 
tors in humans. A grant was also made 
for a summer course in medical genetics 
at Bar Harbor, Maine, and a summer 
fellowship was awarded at McGill Uni- 
versity in Canada. 

The report of The Population Refer- 
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ence Bureau explores several demo- 
graphic areas as discussed in its Bulletin 
of concern to eugenics: Fertility Cult, 
U.S.A.; U.S.A. Population in 2050; A 
Protestant Views the Population Crisis; 
Documents Behind the Population Con- 
troversy. 


POPULATION, RESOURCES, AND THE FUv- 
TuRE (edited by William J. Gibbons, 
S.J.): Paulist Press, New York, 1961, 
63 pp., 25c (paper) . 

A collection of four articles for the 
general reader on population, originally 
written for the Catholic periodicals, In- 
formation and The Catholic World. The 
foreword by William J. Gibbons, Jesuit 
demographer, describes the articles as ex- 
ploring demographic and economic prob- 
lems, especially in underdeveloped areas, 
in the light of Christian faith. So far as 
population problems are concerned, he 
points out that certain methods of resolv- 
ing them are immoral for Catholics and 
will remain so. 

The lead article by Father Gibbons on 
Population and Moral Responsibility 
deals with the rapid growth of popula- 
tion. Artificial means of limiting family 
size are not acceptable to the Catholic 
Church, but other methods of limitation 
are acceptable. But the essential produc- 
tivity of soil, forest, and sea is much 
greater than many realize, Father Gib- 
bons suggests. Perhaps several times the 
number of people can be fed and at ad- 
vancing levels of living. 

Another article on Meeting Expand- 
ing Food Needs by Joseph B. Gremillion 
warns that we produce about 10 per cent 
less food per capita than in 1900. Meth- 
ods of increasing food production are dis- 
cussed, especially through the FAO. The 
author is not naive as he states that prov- 
ing that enough food will be available a 
decade or a century from now will not 


do away with the fact of the pressure of 
population on resources. 

The final word has not yet been said 
on whether technological advances in nu- 
trition will make it possible to combat 
the results of population growth. A very 
large number of non-Catholic scientists 
believe that population limitation is the 
answer. But revolutionary technological 
advances in the future could lend weight 
to the Catholic position that food pro- 
duction can play a big part in solving 
population problems. 


THe Compete Book or BirtH Con- 
TROL: Alan F. Guttmacher (with Win- 
field Best and Frederick Jaffe) . Ballan- 
tine Books, New York, 1961, 152 pp., 
50¢ (paper). 

An original paperback, not a reprint, 
described by the publisher as “the first 
book with all the facts.” Any book writ- 
ten by Dr. Guttmacher would command 
attention. Distinguished gynecologist, 
persistent advocate of freedom of repro- 
duction in families through such organ- 
izations as the American Eugenics So- 
ciety, the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion of America, and the Margaret Sanger 
Research Bureau which he now heads, he 
is also a skilled writer. 

Very complete information is included 
on methods of birth control as well as a 
discussion of infertility. The chapter on 
what birth control is and isn’t is to the 
point. The chapter on the churches and 
family planning deals with Protestant, 
Jewish, and Catholic positions and is par- 
ticularly instructive. Dr. Guttmacher 
clears up many misconceptions when he 
states that all religious denominations 
approve of some method of birth control, 
disagreement being as to method. Thus 
a permissible method of birth control is 
available for all, whatever their religious 
belief. 
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FAMILY PLANNING IN JAPAN: H. Kubo, 
M. Muramatsu, M. Kinura, and N. 
Shinozaki. Asia Family Planning As- 
sociation, Tokyo, 1961, 43 pp. (paper) . 


“In the past five children have grown 
into three adults.” In these words this 
booklet put out by the Asia Family Plan- 
ning Association describes the “death 
control” over population in Asia in the 
past. It discusses the present status of 
Japan’s family-planning movement and 
proposes that every possible effort be 
made to promote responsible planning. 

This booklet summarizes the rapid 
growth of population in Japan with the 
decrease of death control and the meas- 
ures taken which have cut the birth rate 
so heavily. Family planning has grown 
most rapidly in the salaried groups and 
in the cities, but the gap between cities 
and farming and fishing villages is rapid- 
ly narrowing. Socioeconomic reasons for 
practice of birth control are found to be 
most important in Japan. However, 
many do not distinguish clearly between 
conception control and artificial termina- 
tion of pregnancy. The booklet regards 
induced abortion as not “completely 
harmless” both for medical and human- 
itarian reasons. The guidance of family 
planning, both by the Government and 
by voluntary agencies, is described. 
Family-pianning practices in four dis- 
tricts which have been commended by 
the Minister of Health are detailed. 

“The path we are going to tread on 
may be strewn with hardship, but the 
future will be bright.” This conclusion 
illustrates the spirit with which Japan is 
tackling her population problem. Any- 
one interested in family planning from 
the Japanese point of view—and we too 
often get only the American—will find 
the booklet worth reading. 


Ceti Herepity: Ruth Sager and Francis 
J. Ryan. john Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1961, 411 pp., $7.50. 


This book describes a wholly new syn- 
thesis of developments in genetics, ac- 
cording to the publisher, instead of fol- 
lowing the conventional and chrono- 
logical pattern of most textbooks. Hered- 
ity is discussed here at the molecular 
level. Genetics is presented in key il- 
lustrative statements, beginning not with 
Mendel’s pea crosses in 1866 but with the 
first direct evidence of the chemical com- 
position of the hereditary material in 
1943. It is written for scholars in other 
disciplines as well as for college students 
because of the authors’ awareness that 
genetics is rapidly becoming of interest 
to scientists in other fields. 


Unsolved problems are not ignored. 
The authors point out that if replicating 
cell constituents other than nucleic acids 
are found, they clearly must be consid- 
ered in relation to the origin of life. Even 
if it is shown that only nucleic acids rep- 
licate in organisms today, it must still be 
investigated whether some simpler repli- 
cating system might have existed under 
the conditions of early life, the authors 
conclude. We may even consider the 
possibility that the primitive replicating 
units were cytoplasmic structures and 
protein-forming sites and that today 
some genetic information still resides in 
these materials. 


Minps THat CAME Back: Walter C. 
Alvarez: J. P. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia and New York, 1961, 384 
pp., $5.95. 


Abstracts of stories collected by Dr. 
Alvarez of some seventy-five persons who, 
after having been neurotic, psychotic, or 
actually insane, wrote up their experi- 
ences. Written in narrative form, the 
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book is for general readers and clinicians 
rather than the research-minded. The 
“recoveries” of some schizophrenics and 
manic-depressives form a puzzle for re- 
search. These psychoses are among the 
most stubborn illnesses with which medi- 
cine deals, and our increasing biochem- 
ical knowledge has not yet led to their 
conquest. William James’ classic study, 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” is 
referred to a number of times, and it 
makes us wonder just how much science 
has learned since its publication at the 
turn of the century about valid religious 
experience versus psychotic episodes. All 
but a very few psychotic persons fail to 
be better for their great religious experi- 
ence, the book indicates. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Radioactive Substances: Marie Curie. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., New York, 1961, 94 
pp., $2.75. A translation from the French 
of Marie Curie’s own story of her discovery 
of radium and her investigation of radio- 
active substances as presented to the 
Faculty of Sciences in Paris. 

The Impact of the New Physics: Frank Hin- 
man. Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York, 1961, 174 pp., $4.50. Popularly 
written interpre: tion by a biologist of the 
fundamentals of the new physics, particu- 
larly as related to human behavior and 
values. 

Abstracts—The Third World Congress of 
Psychiatry: Montreal, 1961. J. J. Dunbar 
& Co., Canada, 893 pp. (2 vols., paper). In- 
cludes biochemical studies schizo- 
phrenia, cytogenetic advances in psychi- 
atry, and reports on twin studies. Each 
abstract printed in two languages. 

Microbial Cell Walls: Milton R. J. Salton. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1961, 
94 pp., $3.50. The 1960 CIBA lectures in 
microbial biology, showing the application 
of new techniques of chemistry, biophysics, 
and biochemistry to the rapidly advancing 
study of microbial cell walls. 

Integrated Principles of Zoology: Cleveland 

P. Hickman (2d ed.). The C. V. Mosby 
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Co., St. Louis, 1961, 972 pp., $7.75. Second 
edition of a textbook on zoology with a 
chapter on human heredity that includes 
medical genetics, radiation, and eugenics. 
Illustrated. 


Biology—Its Principles and Implications: 


Garrett Hardin. W. H. Freeman and 
Company, San Francisco, 1961, 682 pp., 
$8.00. Another textbook in the biology 
series of which Curt Stern’s “Principles of 
Human Genetics” is one. Part IV deals 
with heredity, with only brief mention of 
eugenics. Color illustrations. A teacher's 
manual is supplied. 

Heredity—An Introduction to Genetics: 
A. M. Winchester. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York, 1961, 269 pp., $1.75 (paper). 
Part of the College Outline Series. A 
simplified and readable introduction to 
genetics for the student and general reader 
seeking information on heredity. Material 
keyed to standard textbooks. 

Ressentiment: Max Scheler (edited by Lewis 
A. Coser and translated by William H. 
Holdheim). The Free Press of Glencoe, 
New York, 1961, 201 pp., $4.00. Transla- 
tion from the German of a philosophical 
study described by the editor as a major 
contribution to social psychology and 
sociology. 

Family Planning News: Quarterly Bulletin 
of Family Planning Federation of Japan, 
Inc. (edited by M. Muramatsu). Tokyo, 
No. 1, June 1961. A revival of the bulletin 
published both in English and Japanese 
by the Family Planning Federation of Ja- 
pan until 1957. Now to be published only 
in English, it will carry news about family 
planning in Japan. 


MEETINGS 


The first major scientific conference spon- 
sored by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency in the Western Hemisphere will be 
held in Mexico City November 21—Decem- 
ber 1. 

The conference, to be devoted to scientific 
papers on the use of radioisotopes in animal 
biology and the medical sciences, will also 
be sponsored jointly by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the World Health 
Organization. 


Twelve other scientific conferences, sym- 
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posia and seminars scheduled by IAEA in 
1961 were also announced. These will be held 
in Argentina, Yugoslavia, Austria, Belgium 
and two sites yet to be determined. 

Among the topics to be discussed at the 
Mexico City meeting on the uses of radio- 
isotopes are these: advances in technique 
and methodology; general physiology; bio- 
chemistry and metabolism; mineral metabo- 
lism; skeletal physiology; physiology of re- 
production; physiology and biochemistry of 
the ruminant anima!; physiology and bio- 
chemistry of lactation; glandular function, 
endocrinology; poultry; physiology, nutri- 
tion and pathology; microbiology and im- 
munology; hematology; dentistry; and clini- 
cal research. 

The meetings are expected to point up the 
wide variety of biological and medical in- 
vestigations that can now be carried out with 
radioactive isotopes. They will also stress 
that the results of such research can be ex- 
pected to lead to considerable practical bene- 
fits, including the development of more effec- 
tive methods of medical treatment and more 
efficient farm animal production. 

The Mexico City conference will follow up 
one held in Copenhagen last September on 
the use of radioisotopes in industry and the 
physical sciences, cosponsored by IAEA and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 


Second Conference on Experimental 
Clinical Cancer Chemotherapy will meet 
November 2 and 3 at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., sponsored by the 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


THE POPULATION COUNCIL, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y., offers 25 fellowships 
for training in the field of population at 
predoctoral and postdoctoral levels during 
the 1962-63 academic year, for study in uni- 
versitics in the United States and other coun- 
tries. Particular consideration is given to 
students from economically underdeveloped 
areas. Awards are given for one year. Fellow- 
ships are for training in demography, al- 
though related study in sociology, economics, 
biostatistics and other relevant fields may 
form part of a total program. Applications 
should be received before February 1, 1962. 
Requests for application forms should be ad- 
dressed to the Fellowship Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGES, 2530 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl., offers fellowship grants under 
its Foreign Fellowships for Medical Students 
program for 1962. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide selected medical students 
the opportunity to benefit from unusual 
clinical experiences abroad, and to study and 
practice preventive medicine in remote areas 
of the world where health services are often 
carried on in primitive surroundings. Closing 
date for filing applications is December 31, 
1961. 
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GENETICS 


CHROMOSOME STUDIES 


Extensive research activities in human 
cytogenetics were reflected by numerous 
reports in Lancet between April and 
August 1961. It is clearly impossible to 
discuss here all of the papers which ap- 
peared in this weekly publication and for 
that reason only general areas under in- 
vestigation will be indicated below. The 
interested reader may easily locate perti- 
nent articles by reference to the publi- 
cation dates given in parentheses. 

The topics ranged from a critique of 
the Denver System of chromosome iden- 
tification (April 29) to the presentation 
of a simplified technique for chromoso- 
mal analysis from small volumes of blood 
(July 1). 

Chromosomal anomalies were de- 
scribed in Waldenstrém’s macroglobu- 
linemia (May 27, July 1), in two human 
embryos (June 10), in the offspring of a 
hyperthyroid mother (May 20), in sev- 
eral congenital malformations (July 1, 
22, 29, and Augus. 5), and in a child with 
asocial behavior (July 1). Several papers 
were concerned with abnormalities of 
chromosomal sex complement (April 29, 
May 27, June 3, 17), while an article on 
cytogenetic studies in primary amenor- 
rhea (June 3) led to an exchange of views 
regarding the genetic factors on the X- 
chromosome (July 8, 29, and August 5). 
Discussions of satellited chromosomes 
appeared in several issues (June 3, 17, 
July 15 and August 5). A unique family 
with an XXXXY male, a leukemic male 
and two 21-trisomic mongoloid females 
was described (July 8), as was the case of 
a 14-year-old mongoloid mother who 


gave birth to pre-viable male twins with 
normal chromosome counts (May 20). 
Other articles on mongolism during this 
period included mosaicism (July 22 and 
August 5), translocation (June 10), and 
the association with leukemia (June 3). 
There were several reports of chromo- 
somal aberrations attributed to diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic radiation (June 6, 
July 1, 8). 

Cytogenetic studies in acute leukemia 
were discussed in the British Medical 
Journal (June 3 and July 1), while an 
editorial in another issue of the same 
journal (June 17) was devoted to chro- 
mosome abnormalities in congenital 
heart disease (auricular septal defects) . 


HEMOGLOBIN STUDIES 

Two families showing interaction of hae- 
moglobin C or Thalassaemia with 
high foetal haemoglobin in adults. 
A. P. Kraus, B. Koch, and L. Burkett. 
Brit. Med. J., 5237 (1961), pp. 1434- 
1436. 

The two families reported showed per- 
sistence of fetal hemoglobin production 
into adult life (non-microcythemic tha- 
lassemia or N.M.T.) which was associ- 
ated with hemoglobin C in one and with 
classical _microcythemic thalassemia in 
the other. The authors suggest that the 
suppression of beta-chain production in 
N.M.T. is quantitative and may consti- 
tute a corollary to the deficiency of alpha 
chains in hemoglobin-H disease. 


A second Chinese family with haemo- 
globin Q. T. F. Dixon, W. H. Boon, 
and H. Lehmann. Brit. Med. J., 
5239 (1961), pp. 1588-1589. 


The accidental discovery of hemoglo- 
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bin-Q-trait in a Chinese boy and his 
mother represents the second such report 
in the literature. This family was 
asymptomatic in contrast to the first 
reported patient who was suffering from 
a hemoglobinopathy (hemoglobin-Q-H- 
disease). 


Haemoglobin - Q - alpha - thalassaemia. 
Katherine M. Dormandy, S. P. Lock, 
and H. Lehmann. Brit. Med. J., 5239 
(1961), pp. 1582-1585. 


The new concept of hemoglobin-Q- 
alpha-thalassaemia proposed in this ar- 
ticle is based upon the investigation of 
an infant from Thailand whose father 
was found to have hemoglobin-Q-trait 
and in whose mother the diagnosis of 
alpha-thalassaemia was made. The opin- 
ion is expressed that hemoglobin-Q-H- 
disease is a variant of hemoglobin-Q- 
alpha-thalassaemia. 


Genetics of haemoglobin H. R. D. Koler 
and D. A. Rigas, Ann. Hum. Genet., 
25 (1961), pp. 95-100. 

In this paper additional studies are 
described on the first family reported 
with hemoglobin-H-disease together with 
a comprehensive review of the literature. 
Several explanations concerning the in- 
heritance of this disease are discussed, 
leading to the observation that the evi- 
dence is still insufficient for a choice 
among the various hypotheses. With par- 
ticular reference to the “alpha thalassa- 
emia hypothesis” the authors point out 
that it requires the supposition either of 
a relatively high gene frequency for the 
“alpha thalassaemia allele” (undetected 
in the non-thalassemic parents) or of two 
independently segregating loci which 
govern alpha-chain synthesis. 


HETEROZYGOTE PROTECTION 
Malaria in African children with defi- 


cient erythrocyte glucose--phosphate _ 


dehydrogenase. A. C. Allison and 
D. F. Clyde. Brit. Med. J., 5236 
(1961), pp. 1346-1349. 

P. falciparum malaria parasite rates 
and densities were found to be lower in 
young African children with glucose-6- 
phosphate dehydrogenase deficiency than 
in children with normal enzymes. Alli- 
son and Clyde conclude from the results 
of their field tests that this deficiency 
affords some degree of protection against 
malaria. They believe that the preva- 
lence of this trait in malarious regions 
stems from a selective process similar to 
that for a sickle cell trait. In a critical 
comment on this paper Wilson suggests 
(Brit. Med. J., 5246, pp. 245-246) that it 
would be of value to investigate a large 
number of subjects with parasite counts 
on the order of 100,000/ul. before accept- 
ing this hypothesis. 


DEAFNESS 


La surdi-mutité récessive dans le Wer- 
denberg (Deaf-mutism in Werden- 
berg). U. Pfandler and E. Schnyder. 
J. Génét. hum., 9 (1961), pp. 158-214. 


A detailed study of five pedigrees with 
deafness is described by Pfandler and 
Schnyder who obtained their population 
from Werdenberg, a canton in Switzer- 
land with a high incidence of “recessive 
deaf-mutism.” The authors suggest that 
the given gene is both pleiotropic (deaf- 
ness, mental deficiency, hypogonadism 
and sterility) and semilethal. They cau- 
tion that this provocative hypothesis is 
in need of verification. 


PREVENTION OF RH HEMOLYTIC DISEASE 
Experimental studies on the prevention 
of Rh haemolytic disease. R. Finn 
et al. Brit. Med. J., 5238 (1961), pp. 
1486-1490. 
In an attempt to explain why Rh 
hemolytic disease occurs in only 5 per 
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cent of the families at risk, the seven au- 
thors of this paper proceed from the 
hypothesis that rapid elimination of 
fetal cells from the maternal circulation 
protects against sensitization. One such 
mechanism would be the action of ma- 
ternal anti-A or anti-B in ABO incom- 
patibility. In line with this assumption 
the investigators administered anti-D to 
three Rh-negative male volunteers 30 
minutes after the injection of labelled 
Rh-positive blood. In these three indi- 
viduals at least 50 per cent of the Rh- 
positive cells disappeared within two 
days, in contrast to three Rh-negative 
male controls without anti-D who re- 
tained almost 100 per cent of the labelled 
cells during that period. The conclusion 
that “it may be possible to prevent most 
cases of Rh sensitization and thus in time 
eliminate Rh haemolytic disease” was 
modified in a subsequent issue of the 
Brit. Med. J. (5244, p. 109). Much fur- 
ther research is needed for the definitive 
evaluation of the theoretical and practi- 
cal implications of this paper. 


Lissy F. JARVIK 

ARTHUR FALEK 

Department of Medical Genetics 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 


POPULATION 


Implications of prospective United States 
population growth in the 1960s. Joseph 

S. Davis. Milbank Mem. Fund Quart. 

39, 2 (April 1961), 329-349. 

Following a brief review of U.S. demo- 
graphic developments in the 1940's, ’50’s, 
and prospects for the '60’s, the author 
draws attention to certain special aspects 
of U.S. population in the coming decade. 
Among these are a one-third increase in 
the number of teen-agers, a sharp rise in 
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the size of the age group 18-24, and a 
continued decline in percentage of the 
population in the age group 20-64 taken 
as a whole. “The median age of the pop- 
ulation, which had risen persistently for 
150 years, reached a peak in the early 
1950’s, and will decline for at least an- 
other decade or two.” 

Among the important qualitative 
changes in prospect are a substantially 
more educated labor force and a progres- 
sive ‘‘youthening of the elderly” through 
increased physical and mental compe- 
tence. The latter phenomenon is par- 
ticularly important in view of the in- 
creasing proportion of the total popula- 
tion over 65 years of age. Davis suggests 
that this “is a significant ‘new frontier’ 
on which pioneering is under way.” 

Davis believes that the marked increase 
in the number of teen-agers “will not 
only expand their aggregate demands for 
all sorts of nondurable goods, cars, 
schooling, recreational facilities, and 
part-time jobs, but will also intensify 
baffling problems of traffic congestion, 
automobile accidents, and juvenile 
crime.” Moreover, he foresees a “housing 
boom” in the latter half of the '60’s as a 
result of a major upswing in family and 
household formations. 

The increase in numbers of persons 
over 65 will require “fuller utilization of 
the talents and experience of oldsters, 
not only in unpaid activities but also in 
renumerative work if they want it.” 

A variety of other implications are 
sketched in this succinct, yet remarkably 
comprehensive, article. 


Marriage and divorce statistics. Pravin 
Visaria. Indian Economic Journal 9, 
1 (July 1961), 116-122. 


The 1958 UN Demographic Yearbook 
had “Marriage and Divorce Statistics” as 
its special topic. Using material drawn 
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from the Demographic Yearbook as a 
starting point, the author briefly reviews 
the history of marriage and divorce sta- 
tistics, and draws attention to their rela- 
tive neglect as compared with statistics 
on births and deaths. Census data on 
marital status, he emphasizes, are not an 
adequate substitute for a regular system 
of marriage and divorce registration. 

In 1956 the UN made a special inquiry 
to obtain “the national estimate of com- 
pleteness and accuracy of data returned 
on the Demographic Yearbook annual 
questionnaire.” Despite the fact that 
civil registration of marriages and di- 
vorces has become widespread, the results 
of the UN inquiry indicate that through- 
out much of the world the reporting is 
deficient, either because of the absence 
of legal requirements for registration, or 
because of inadequate enforcement of 
existing laws. “It is evident that except 
for the U.S., countries with poor or no 
marriage and divorce statistics are large- 
ly those in the category of economically 
under-developed countries.” 

The importance of improvement is 
stressed by the author, and available In- 
dian data are reviewed. 


Mortality, marriage, and growth in pre- 
industrial populations. G. Ohlin. Popu- 
lation Studies 14, 3 (March 1961) , 190- 
197. 


Since before the time of Malthus it has 


been believed that postponed marriage 
played an important part in determin- 
ing the level of fertility in preindustrial 
Europe. It has been suggested by a num- 
ber of modern writers that the principle 
of “no holding, no marriage” significant- 
ly differentiated premodern Europe from 
other preindustrial areas. The hypo- 
thesis that postponed marriage “could 
indeed serve as an effective check on pop- 
ulation and would tend to offset persist- 
ent mortality differentials” is examined 
by Ohlin in the present article. 

Using plausible assumptions about 
premodern mortality and the assumption 
that age at inheritance is an index of age 
at marriage, the author finds that such a 
population will tend to remain station- 
ary despite changes in the force of mor- 
tality. Thus differentials in population 
growth rates would reflect not mortality 
differentials, but “economic improve- 
ments, internal colonization, ease of set- 
tlement, etc., all of which would permit 
the formation of households at a higher 
rate than the mere vacation of former 
generations.” 

Ohlin’s quantitative analysis lends 
further plausibility to the conclusions 
of Peterson’s article on “The Demo- 
graphic Transition in the Netherlands,” 
reviewed in an earlier isue of this Quar- 
terly. 
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